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Editorial Comment 


Because what happens to any teacher affects 
every teacher, no matter where you teach you will 
wish to acquaint yourself with the vast difference 
in teaching conditions created by different kinds 
of school district organization. You who bear 
responsibility of leadership will find here assist- 
ance from research for your efforts in service. 

“The greatest hope of better high school music 
departments lies in the reorganization of the state 
school district,” says Angelo John Engel in one 
of a series of theses in the University of North 
Dakota on problems of school district reorgani- 
zation. 

Leo E. Eastman, in another study at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, examined curricula of- 
ferings of 246 high schools to report that “‘the 
number and variety of school activities increased 
as the schools became larger . . . teachers and 
administrators were better prepared . . . more 
teachers were teaching in their major and minor 
fields.” 

From Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, W. C. Lorimer 
notes that ‘‘the larger units place more and bet- 
ter books in the libraries, provide circulating li- 
braries,” and otherwise improve school offerings. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education McGrath is 
authority for the statement that “the small, ineffi- 
cient school district . . . is a factor in the short- 
age of school houses.” 

School district reorganization can improve 
schools in many other ways. 

In planning this issue under direction of the 
Editorial Board, The Editor has had the assistance 
of Francis §. Chase, William P. McLure, and 
Floyd W. Reeves. Necessities of the budget have 
forced omission of some materials we wished to 
include.—R. L. H. 
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District Organization Matters to You 






By JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


Wi DIFFERENCE does school organization * Julian E. Butterworth is Professor of Educa- 


make to you? 

Are you a teacher? School district organization 
matters to the teacher. A strong school district can 
usually set up a situation where an elementary 
teacher will be responsible for one grade only, 
rather than the eight grades that the one-room 
school frequently requires of the teacher. In the 
small high school, the teacher must work in two 
or more subjects with many lesson preparations, 
rather than in a single subject field. In general 
strong school districts provide better laboratories, 
better library facilities, more generous teaching 
supplies. It matters in the teacher's pay envelope 
too. The stronger school districts such as those 
provided by reorganization pay teachers better. In 
the better districts teachers find returns for the in- 
vestment in better training, so that teachers there 
are better qualified. 

These better teaching conditions may, under 
good leadership, result in teachers in various fields 
having the time and the incentive to look into and 
to try out various types of curriculum integration 
for the purpose of serving pupils better, through 
development of a program that will emphasize 
education life adjustment. Likewise, it may stimu- 
late activities that will reduce the number of pupils 
who drop out before completing high school. The 
56 per cent of our pupils due to graduate in 1946 
who dropped out between the fifth and the twelfth 
grades reflects a situation that should be a chal- 
lenge to every teacher. 

The larger district that results from reorgani- 
zation should make it possible to secure not only 
a full-time administrator, but necessary assistants 
including clerical and secretarial staff. The admin- 
istrator is therefore given time to think construc- 
tively about his school system, to stimulate his 
staff, to develop the understanding and support 
of the community for new developments. 

All in all, the larger job will increase chances 
of doing something educationally constructive, 
greatly increase the challenges in teaching and ad- 
ministration, make such work attractive to superior 
men and women. 

Are you a parent? School district organization 
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matters to the parent. You care about the educa- 
tion your child will receive! The reorganized dis- 
trict makes possible a richer educational program 
than would otherwise be possible. 

To the bare essentials of a college preparatory 
or a “‘general’’ program may be added elective 
courses in foreign language, science, mathematics 
and English. In addition to this type of curriculum 
there should be added in every school a curriculum 
in home economics (including family life); in 
every agricultural community, a curriculum in agri- 
culture; and in a community where there are busi- 
ness opportunities available to graduates, a cur- 
riculum in business (including distributive occu- 
pations). In some places where many young peo- 
ple go into one of the fifty or more recognized in- 
dustrial occupations, something industrial may be 
offered. 

Depending again on the enrollment, the crea- 
tive leadership and the financial resources avail- 
able, the reorganized district may add such special 
fields as music (including an orchestra, a glee club 
and. possibly, a band); art; and industrial arts. 
Special services of greater variety may also be pro- 
vided. A reasonably comprehensive program in 
health may be offered to include not only instruc- 
tion in health and the annual physical examination, 
but follow-up activities with parents on the physi- 
cal conditions of children that need attention, and 
physical education, including athletics. Not infre- 
quently clinical services such as the cleaning of 
teeth, giving the fluoride treatment, possibly even 
the filling of decayed teeth, chest X-ray examina- 
tion, and the like are other desirable aspects of the 
health program. Guidance, both educational and 
vocational, sometimes including the services of a 
psychologist or a psychiatrist, may be made avail- 
able. 

Such extra-class activities as a dramatic club, a 
literary and débating society, a photography club, 
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an F.F.A. club, may be increased in variety as the 
size of the enrollment becomes larger." 

School district organization matters to the citi- 
zen. A revitalized community as well as a revital- 
ized educational program is possible through the 
reorganized district. 

The reorganized district in the agricultural areas 
brings farm and village people together in a com- 
mon enterprise. As pupils mingle in the school 
and as adults come together at various school 
events, each group is given an opportunity to un- 
derstand the other. Superficial differences due to 
background tend to disappear; each may see what 
is good in the other’s environment; each may come 
to appreciate the other’s problems; each may see 
that there are common problems with which all 
should be concerned in making the community a 
more desirable place in which to live. Misunder- 
standings and conflicts may be resolved as these 
groups work together. 

An organized school-community program is es- 
specially appropriate in such a district. The school 
plant with its expanded facilities may provide rec- 
reational opportunities for young and old (dances; 
dramatic presentations; moving pictures if none are 
available commercially in the community; plays 
and games for varying age groups in the gymnas- 
ium or on the school grounds; community dinners 
in the cafeteria, etc.) . It may add adult education 
opportunity in any field desired. The school library 
may be made into one that serves the entire com- 
munity. The community may formulate any prob- 
lem of concern—delinquency, community eco- 
nomic problems, community social problems—and 
may ask the school to help in their solution. At the 
same time the school may ask the community—its 
citizens and organized groups—to help in reduc- 
ing the number of drop-outs, in providing employ- 
ment for pupils in need, and in making available 
useful educational experiences on the farm, in the 
home, or in business.” 

Even when reorganized community districts are 





1The reader who wishes to enlarge his vision as to the needs 
of rural children and youth that may be provided through an ade- 
quate, reorganized district should read: : ; 

. = dale (Chairman). Education for Rural Wisconsin’s 
Tomorrow. Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1946, p. 33. 

Cooper, Shirley. “The Rural Educational Program” in Improv- 
ing Baucational Opportunities in Rural Areas. Albany: New York 


State Education rtment, Bul. 1322, 1946. 
2 For numerous illustrations of what has been done along these 
lines, see— 


Kullman and Butterworth. “Pilot Programs in Rural Educa- 
tion” in Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 1951, Chapter IV. : 

Olsen, Edward G. School and Community Programs, New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. : 
McCharen, W. K. Selected School Conmeaty Programs in the 


c 
South. Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1948. 
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created with enrollments of 1,000 or more, there 
are services that cannot be provided economically. 
In the case of handicapped children, for example, 
there are usually not enough of any one type that 
the local district can be expected to provide the 
necessary service. The intermediate district,* in- 
cluding several community districts, may do so. 

School district organization matters to the tax- 
payer. Many small school districts support expen- 
sive schools, because one teacher may teach five or 
fewer pupils. Better organization uses better the 
time of the teacher. How any given local taxpayer 
may fare depends on many factors, such as the 
variations in wealth among the original districts 
included in the reorganized district, the cost of 
transporting pupils, the breadth and quality of the 
program offered, the need for additional building 
facilities, the type and nature of the state aid pro- 
vided. If a number of small enrollment districts 
are included, the number of teachers required to 
offer the same program will be fewer and this sav- 
ing may offset the cost of transportation. However, 
reorganization commonly brings a demand for a 
broader educational program and naturally this 
costs more. If the state aid to such a district is con- 
siderable, the farm and village taxpayer may find 
that the large taxpayer, usually not in the rural ter- 
ritory, has relieved him of part of the burden. 
Differing per capita incomes warrant this policy. 

The financial effect of reorganization needs to 
be studied for each project. Socially speaking, 
money spent for education is an investment rather 
than an expenditure. The community and the state 
investing in education find rich returns financially, 
while to the individual citizen education brings 
the satisfactions of the development of latent 
powers. 

The reorganized district is somewhat analogous 
to a machine. Its social value lies not in the fact 
that it has been brought into existence, but in what 
it does. It is the means by which something desired 
may be accomplished. Like a machine, however, its 
usefulness will depend upon the effectiveness with 
which it is built, upon the intelligence with which 
it is operated, and upon the fuel (money) that is 
provided. 





* The new intermediate district law enacted in New York in 
1948 shows what can be done. For further information see— 

Laws of New York, Chapter 861, Article 40. : 

Butterworth, Crane and others. A New Intermediate School 
District for New York. Albany: State Education Department, Bul. 
1336, 1947, p. 60. 

Morrison, Butterworth, Crane and others. The I 
District in New York. Albany: State Education Department, 
1356, 1948, p. 149. 
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The Kind of Schools We Need 


By KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


E reorganization of school districts in- 
i per far-reaching reforms which can deliver 
us from the kind of schools that now exist in many 
places to the kind of schools that are needed. 

The great majority of the people want good 
schools. The professionally trained educator’s con- 
ception of good schools is usually far in advance 
of that of the typical layman. A school, to the typi- 
cal parent, is good or bad in terms of past experi- 
ence only. In the absence of more effective efforts 
to inform the public of the aims and procedures of 
modern education than are found in most com- 
munities, the only logical criteria for the people to 
use in evaluating their schools are those of a gen- 
eration ago. 

The writer was not too critical of his old auto- 
mobile until he purchased a new one recently—it 
was not until he had first-hand experience with 
the new model that the discomforts of the old were 
clearly revealed. So it is with schools. One of the 
greatest challenges facing educators today is that 
of interpreting modern education to the general 
public. 

The people will support good education, to the 
extent that they are financially able to support it, 
to the extent that they appreciate its values. Our 
problem then is to help them to understand it— 
but first, we must understand it. A salesman who 
would earn a bonus for selling insurance must first 
know and believe in his insurance. What kind of 
a school do we need? 


THE TEACHER 


We need a school with good teachers. It is sur- 
prising how persistently we pursue the myth that 
first-rate personnel can be recruited, trained, and 
tetained in the profession to teach under third-rate 
conditions. The problem of attracting and holding 
superior teachers cannot be divorced from the re- 
districting problem. Those states which are handi- 
capped by hundreds, or thousands, of inadequate 
school districts can hardly expect to establish uni- 
formly high standards for teachers. The time has 
come for an approach to the teacher personnel 
problem more realistic than the perennial appeal 
to one’s love of teaching, important as that is. The 
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writer, too, loves to teach—but he also loves to eat 
and to engage in some of the other activities of 
humankind. The latter love would probably pre- 
vail if he had to teach under the conditions prevail- 
ing in many of our school districts today. All things 
considered—are we really serious when we s 

of attracting the outstanding high school gradu- 
ates, especially the boys, with anything but our 
better school systems? 

Until we have created conditions that will at- 
tract better qualified teaching personnel into our 
rural schools, there will be an urgent need for ex- 

tt supervision and other aspects of in-service 
education. Although all teachers have a continu- 
ing need for in-service growth, those who need it 
most often have the least opportunity to achieve 
it. In the writer’s state, where more than 85 per 
cent of the rural school teachers have less than 
two years of college preparation, there is a law 
which requires the county superintendent (who 
must have survived at least two years of college 
work himself or herself) to visit every rural school 
in the county once each year. In fact, the county 
superintendent must sign a register in each dis- 
trict showing that he made his annual call, or ten 
dollars is subtracted from his salary. Supervision 
indeed! 


BUILDINGS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


After we have staffed our schools with good 
teachers, what do we need? We need school build- 
ings, supplies, and equipment that will make it 
possible for the master teacher to do a masterful 
piece of work. Of course, a good violin will not 
transform a bungling amateur into a skilled musi- 
cian, but neither does a concert artist perform with 
a factory fiddle. Thousands of our school districts 
are incapable of providing minimum tools for the 
job of educating children, youth, or adults. Mod- 
ern school buildings are out of the question in a 
large majority of the school districts in many states; 
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the cost of an adequate school plant would exceed 
the total assessed valuation of many districts. An 
added burden exists where the state not only se- 
verely limits the bonding power of the local dis- 
trict, but also fails to give financial assistance for 
building purposes. Whereas school district reor- 
ganization often creates a need for new school 
buildings, a well organized school district has the 
financial base to make construction possible. 


THE CURRICULUM 


We need schools that are capable of providing 
the experiences that will equip learners with the 
skills, habits, and attitudes that are necessary for 
successful living in a constantly changing world. 
We can no longer be satisfied with a curriculum 
that has no clear purposes for the child other than 
“covering” pages, accumulating credits, and grad- 
uating. We need a curriculum that will provide a 
thorough background in the 3 R’s, but we also 
want experiences for all children that will con- 
tribute to their ability to maintain satisfying and 
uplifting social and domestic relationships. We 
need a curriculum that will supply the type of 
producers and consumers who will be able to con- 
tribute effectively to individual and group well- 
being. We need a curriculum that will provide 
American citizens who have a genuine concern for 
the general welfare and who will work co-opera- 
tively to improve the local, state, national, and 
world communities. 

A school that would take upon itself the im- 
plementation of such objectives as these cannot 
look to the Almighty for some miracle that will 
do the job. Schools in many areas are not, and 
can never be, good schools until the foundations 
of organization and financial support are rebuilt. 
When there are too few students, there are too few 
teachers to provide the curricular and co-curricu- 
lar programs that constitute an adequate education 
for modern times. 


SCHOOL SERVICES 


In order to measure up to the heavy responsibili- 
ties that modern education has fallen heir to, a 
number of services must be provided. For its pu- 
pil personnel, a good school makes provision for 
a regular and systematic accounting for attend- 
ance, with courteous and sympathetic investiga- 
tion of the causes of non-attendance. Because good 
health is a prerequisite to efficient learning, a mod- 
ern school provides not only health education, but 
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also medical exams, check-ups, and services that 
will prevent the needless educational sacrifices that 
have been made in the past. Because immature 
young people must Jearn how to make decisions 
wisely, a good school is staffed with personnel who 
are themselves mature and well trained enough to 
provide effective guidance. 

A school without a well organized guidance pro- 
gram in 1951 is as out-of-date as is a farmer with 
a walking plow. Vocational guidance, which is 
only one of the important areas of a total guid- 
ance program, must include placement services. 
Furthermore, a good school, like a good manu- 
facturing plant, cannot be irresponsible about the 
performance of its products; therefore there must 
be systematic follow-up studies of the successes 
and failures of ex-students, with a view toward 
possible improvement in the future. 

There has been a growing recognition of the 
need for extension of school services beyond the 
levels commonly found in many schools. Although 
the kindergarten has for many years been thor- 
oughly accepted as a part of a good school system, 
too many children are denied the benefits of kin- 
dergarten training. Whereas some schools have ex- 
tended their services below the kindergarten level, 
thousands of others thrust the child, regardless 
of his state of readiness, into the traditional first 
grade without previous preparation for it. 

On the secondary school level, a good school pro- 
vides part-time or continuation education for those 
who need it. In the past, we have too often 
sloughed off responsibility for our non-academic 
minded youth by peremptorily declaring them to 
be “‘better off’’ elsewhere. It is a poor physician 
who does not first study his patient and then pre- 
scribe medications to fit the individual; likewise 
only quack educators force pre-determined curricu- 
lar potions down the collective throats of their 
young charges and declare the treatment to be a 
success, even if academic mortality results in a large 
percentage of the cases. A combination of earn- 
ing and learning is an effective solution to the 
problems of many youth today, but unfortunately 
only a small percentage of our secondary schools 
are doing much about it. 

EXTENDED OPPORTUNITIES 

In some states the junior college movement has 
been gaining momentum. It is quite likely that 
we are now witnessing a gradual reorganization of 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Social Change and District Reorganization 


By ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMAN 


2 pes little district school was as much a weapon 
in the advance of the frontier as the block- 
house, the rifle, ax, canoe and Conestoga wagon. 
It was an American invention for an expanding, 
thinly settled country of farmers. The first Amer- 
icans on the east coast of North America were 
able to break away from the old world pessimism, 
feudalism, and class stratification. American edu- 
cation moved in the direction of public tax sup- 
port, separation of church and state, functional 
curricula, and opportunity for all. 

The town was used as a unit of local school ad- 
ministration by the early colonial legislatures. The 
town was defined as a civil subdivision including 
some 20 to 40 square miles and was not neces- 
sarily a central village or aggregation of people. 
The town meeting for this area was the authority 
for administering schools. The district system sep- 
arated municipal administration and the schools 
and laid a basis for some 145,000 school boards 
scattered throughout 48 states. 

The district school served fairly well for a wide- 
ly scattered farm population. It was simple, demo- 
cratic, and subject to local control. But the rapid 
change toward city life under the pressure of in- 
dustrialization concentrated the population and 
increased wealth. The need for child labor was 
lessened by better machinery and more children 
were freed to go to school. The increasing num- 
ber of children attending school for a longer time 
forced a change in the direction of a broader pro- 
gram in the schools since the home and work 
activities no longer supplemented the 3 R's. 

Each power machine changed the overall pat- 
tern of living. The internal combustion engine, 
when applied to the automobile, facilitated the 
growth of a new network of roads, expansion of 
city suburbs, consolidated schools, dietary changes, 
and revised moral standards. The use of the in- 
ternal combustion engine in the airplane shrank 
the size of the world for Americans as well as 
others. In the last 50 years we have built exten- 
sions of all of the human receptors or senses and 
effectors or activators of action, ranging from the 
electronic microscope to the 200-inch telescope, 
from the television tube to radar, and from robot 
rockets to electronic computors. Unequal rates of 


* Arthur Henry Moehlman is Professor of the 
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change in the various life activities have made 
points of tension, zones of danger. Our ability to 
produce has changed faster than our capacity to 
consume through adequate buying power; the re- 
organization of international relations lags behind 
intercontinental communication. The rapid moves 
forward and the marked lags in our way of life 
may be compared to the parts of an automobile 
operating at unsynchronized speeds with result- 
ing friction and explosion! 

A ceaseless shift of population goes on across 
the continent, from rural to city, city to satellite 
suburbs, south to north, from harsher north cli- 
mate areas to milder southern climate areas, from 
drought areas to the Pacific coast. For the educator 
such mobility is of the utmost importance. Excel- 
lent school systems are at times crowded with the 
addition of students coming from educational areas 
with limited opportunities. 

More and more schools burst the bonds of one- 
room, one-teacher, memory learning. Teachers now 
bring the world into the schoolroom. Better work- 
ing space, laboratories, libraries, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and humanized books enrich the learning 
and growth of youngsters. Teachers take the chil- 
dren out of the classroom and into the world to 
study their valley, section, continent, and planet. 
The accent is upon learning not only about the 
3 R’s but also about the 3 H’s, the head, the heart, 
and the hand in balance. 

The process of social change underlines the 
vast difference between the meager and limited 3 
R’s, one-teacher, one-room education and the func- 
tional and enriched many-teacher, laboratory, li- 
brary, broad-experience curriculum type of educa- 
tion. The district school was suited to a frontier 
type of rural life with two to four people per 
square mile. A one-room school now does not pro- 
vide the education needed for modern living where 
people move around and must be competent for 
life on our own vast continent and around the 
world. 
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Trends in School District Reorganization 


By HOWARD A. DAWSON 


HE trends in forms of organization of local 

school districts have been so varied as to be 
describable only in general classifications to which 
there are many exceptions The trends in number of 
school districts, exact statistical data being absent, 
was probably upward to some time between 1920 
and 1930. The trends as to the form of local school 
district organization have depended largely upon 
the type of local government in the various states, 
and the types have depended in no small measure 
upon the regional background of settlement and 
the consequent development of local and state gov- 
ernment. 

Since 1932 the trend in the number of school 
districts has been continuously downward. In 
some states as a result of leadership and legislation 
the trend has been spasmodically downward. With- 
in the past few years the reduction in the number 
of school districts has occurred at such an accel- 
erated rate that it may well be expected that the 
next decade will witness a further reduction of 
50 per cent or more of the number of districts ex- 
tant in 1950. 

The present trend in school district organization 
in a majority of the states is toward community 
school administrative units with strong interme- 
diate units. In states that have some form of county 
unit administration the trend is toward a more 
complete county unit of administration. Inde- 
pendent city school districts that are confined mere- 
ly to the corporate boundaries of the city are be- 
coming fewer because for school purposes cities, 
except the largest metropolitan centers, are be- 
coming consolidated with their suburban and farm 
and rural-nonfarm adjacent areas. 


ORIGIN OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


School districts began as a function of the town 
governmental units of Massachusetts and other 
New England States. Neighbors were authorized 
to provide public schools when they wanted them. 
Since the demands for public schools were by no 
means uniform, the idea soon developed of per- 
mitting neighborhoods within the towns to set 
up separate districts for purposes of maintaining 
schools. Thus the system of common school dis- 
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tricts, that is, a district for each school with a board 
of control and local taxing power, came into being. 
As the westward expansion took place the idea of 
the common school district went with it. While the 
development of school district organization was 
about as varied as the number of states and their 
individual histories, it is a correct observation that 
the idea of local control and support of public 
schools spread from Massachusetts to every part 
of the Nation. 

The early land-grants, beginning with the grant 
of the sixteenth section of each township to Ohio 
in 1802, had considerable influence in establish- 
ing the township as a unit of local school admin- 
istration in several states at some stage of develop- 
ment. For example, in the early days of Arkansas 
the township was the school district. In Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa and Wisconsin the township con- 
tinues to be related to school district organization 
and in some instances is the school district, espe- 
cially for high school purposes. In Indiana the 
mathematical township, except for independent 
cities, is the on!y school district. 

In 12 states the county has developed into some 
type of school district. All of these states, except 
Utah and New Mexico, are in the South or are bor- 
der states. Most of them began their schools 
through common school districts much as other 
states. Reorganization by legislative enactment fi- 
nally, and usually after great struggle, brought 
about the organization of the county systems. 

With the local development of schools through- 
out the United States it logically followed that as 
population concentrated in urban centers school 
districts were organized accordingly. But it is not 
to be supposed that city school systems developed 
with the cities. Until about 75 or 80 years ago the 
cities were divided into about as many school dis- 
tricts as there were schools. Then the consolidation 
of city school districts began. By 1930 but few 
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major cities contained more than one school dis- 
trict. An account of how the consolidations in the 
cities took place is an unwritten chapter in the 
history of American education. 


THE CONSOLIDATION MOVEMENT 


The advocacy of the consolidation of schools 
and of school districts has a long history. As early 
as 1837 Horace Mann was advocating the reestab- 
lishment of the town system of school districts in 
Massachusetts and saying that the greatest calam- 
ity that had happened to public school education in 
Massachusetts was the establishment of common 
school districts. Fifty or more years later the town 
districts were reestablished. But no such move- 
ments took place in other states for some years. In 
the second decade of the 20th century we hear of 
the movement for the consolidation of schools in 
the townships in Indiana led by Lee Driver. A few 
years later there was a great upsurge of consolida- 
tion in Iowa. With no appreciable amount of state 
support of schools the Iowa movement came to a 
standstill with the economic depression of the 
early 1920's. 

During the first four decades of the 20th cen- 
tury, the consolidation of schools moved apace in 
most of the states having the town, township or 
county units of school administration. In other 
states the consolidation of schools took place 
through the closing of schools and the transfer of 
pupils to the schools of other districts. For the 
most part this procedure did not result in the abo- 
lition of school districts. In other states the ex- 
pedient of organizing separate high school dis- 
tricts without any reorganization of existing com- 
mon school districts for elementary school purposes 
was adopted, notably in California, Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Wisconsin. 

In the early 1920's North Carolina initiated a 
systematic plan for the consolidation of schools. In 
1923 the Legislature abolished the local district 
system and made the county the basic unit of school 
administration except for certain independent city 
districts. Each county board of education was re- 
quired by law to draw up a five-year plan of school 
consolidation (attendance or subdistricts) and to 
hold hearings on the plans proposed. Thereafter, 
consolidations were made at the discretion of the 
county board of education. 

In the latter part of the 1920's two notable move- 
ments in the reorganization of school districts oc- 
curred. In 1925 New York State revitalized an ear- 
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lier, but ineffective, statute for the organization of 
rural central school districts. This statute provided 
for planning and direction by the state education 
department, for local initiation of reorganization 
proposals, and for direct and unincumbered means 
of adopting the proposals approved by the state 
education department. 

In 1928 the Arkansas State Department of Ed- 
ucation initiated a plan for making a survey in each 
county to draw up a plan of school district reorgani- 
zation. Each of the 75 county boards of education 
agreed to participate and each of them adopted a 
plan based on the survey of its county. Under a 
brief statute the county board had discretionary 
authority to abolish and alter school districts and 
to formulate new districts when presented with a 
petition signed by a majority of the qualified elec- 
tors in the territory affected. 

By 1932 in New York 132 central districts in- 
volving the consolidation of 1334 former districts 
had occurred. By 1950, 411 central districts involv- 
ing 6048 former districts had been formed. In 
Arkansas by 1932 the number of districts was 
reduced from 4598 to 3086. Thereafter the pro- 
gram was retarded by the depression and changes 
in the laws, but by 1947 the number of districts had 
been reduced to 1579, and in 1950 as a result of 
an initiated act approved by the voters of the state 
to abolish all school districts having less than 350 
pupils of school age the number was reduced to 
424, 

In the early 1940's the state of Washington, 
following to a considerable degree the precedents 
set by North Carolina, New York and Arkansas, 
set up a state commission on school district re- 
organization and a committee in each county to 
work under the direction of the state commission 
to plan the reorganization of school districts. The 
law required that the plans developed should be 
submitted to a vote of the people in the territory 
affected by each proposal. As a result of this plan 
the number of school districts was reduced from 
1389 in 1938 to 584 in 1948. 

During the latter half of the 1940's other states 
following the pattern of operation adopted by 
Washington, were California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin. Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, and South 
Carolina have partially adopted the pattern de- 
scribed. 

Other states have made considerable progress in 
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the reduction of the number of their school dis- 
tricts. In most instances they have done so without 
the benefit of county-wide or state planning. 
Among the states that have made notable progress 
are Arizona, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Texas. 


How REORGANIZATION Has BEEN EFFECTED 


School district reorganization has occurred 
through various procedures, or combinations of 
procedures, which for purposes of discussion may 
be classified as evolution, compulsion, semi-com- 
pulsion, leadership and stimulation, planning and 
opportunity. Examples of each of these procedures 
are to be found among the states. 

In most of the states that have made notable 
progress in school district reorganization there is 
evidence of the evolutionary process. Various plans 
have been tried and their success or failure has led 
to the adoption of other plans. There are examples 
of accomplishment by the slow processes of disso- 
lution and annexation, and of formation of new 
districts by cumbersome methods of consolidation 
of districts upon obtaining the consent of a ma- 
jority of the electors in each district included in a 
proposed new district. 

An interesting example of the development of 
unified local school systems is in California. A sys- 
tem of separate school districts for each of the three 
levels, elementary, high school, and junior college, 
had developed. Many cities voluntarily resorted to 
electing the same persons to all three boards of 
education. In 1935 the Legislature recognized the 
realities of such situations and made all such dis- 
tricts into single unified districts. 

Notable accomplishments have been obtained 
by compulsory legislation. After rather long evo- 
lutionary struggles to eliminate or to reduce the 
number of small districts, the state in some in- 
stances has created by law the administrative unit. 
In 1923 North Carolina made the county and cities 
of certain sizes the basis of local administrative 
units. In 1933 West Virginia abolished all existing 
local districts and set up 55 county school districts. 
In 1934 Kentucky required the county boards of 
education to abolish all school districts having less 
than 250 pupils attending school, except cities of 
the first five classes, and to consolidate them into 
county school districts. In 1941 New Mexico au- 
thorized the county boards of education and the 
state board of education to consolidate school dis- 
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tricts with a vote of the people and required the 
abolition of elementary school districts having 
fewer than 12 pupils, and of high school districts 
having fewer than 30 pupils. The compulsory ac- 
tion taken by the people of Arkansas in 1948 has 
already been referred to. 

Action of a semi-compulsory nature has been 
taken in other states. For example, in 1945 Kansas 
enacted a law requiring each county to appoint a 
reorganization committee and requiring the re- 
organization committees to reorganize the elemen- 
tary school districts of their respective counties. The 
order of a committee was final and without a vote 
of the people. Another example is the State of 
Idaho. In 1947 the legislature provided for a state 
commission and county committees to plan the 
reorganization of school districts. If by July 1, 
1949, the school districts of any county had not 
been reorganized to meet the standards prescribed 
by the state reorganization commission, the state 
commission was required to reorganize the districts 
without a vote of the people. 

School district reorganization has come about in 
some states chiefly as a result of leadership and 
stimulation. The examples of New York and Ar- 
kansas have already been cited. Leadership of the 
state departments of education and of the district 
(intermediate) superintendents in New York and 
of the county superintendents in Arkansas has been 
a potent factor. Added to leadership has been state 
school financial aid that has stimulated reorganiza- 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLE 1 

+In a few instances the number of school districts reported here 
are different from the number in the source cited. The 
difference is usually accounted for by the difference in definitions of 
school districts. In some states as in New Mexico and Georgia sub- 
districts that are not genuine quasi corporations have at times been 
reported as school districts. re is still some doubt as to whether 

should be reported as having more than 15 districts. Dela 
ware officials insist that the number is 126 and for practical pur- 
poses they are probably correct. An effort has been made to in- 
clude only districts that are quasi corporations with boards or chief 
school officers that have responsibility for, and either complete or 
partial autonomy in, the administration of all public schools within 
their respective boundaries. ax 

3 Deffenbaugh, Walter S., and Covert, Timon. School of Admimnis- 
trative Units. Pamphlet No. 34. United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. January, 1933. p. 4-5. 

* “Statistics of State School Systems, 1937-38.” Bulletin 1940, 
No. 2, Chapter II. Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. p. 3. 

* “Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44.” Chapter II, Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education in the United States. United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. p. 18-19. 

5 Dawson, Howard A., Reeves, Floyd W., and others. Your School 
—— National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1948. 
P. . ; 

*Chase, Francis S., and Morphet, Edgar L. The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems. The Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1949. p. 192. 

* Compiled by Howard A. Dawson from published sources and 
information obtained from state departments of education. 

® Rank here does not necessarily measure merit. However, as 4 
general proposition, low rank especially for states having the com- 
mon school district system indicates superior accomplishment in 
school district reorganization. i 

*The County Superintendent of Schools in the United States. 
1950 Yearbook. Department of Rural Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. p. 175-6. 
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Tasrz I 


TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1932-1950, AND THE NUMBER OF INTERMEDIATE UNITS, 1949, 
UNITED STATES BY STATES 


Number of School Districts ' 
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tion. In most of the county unit states there has 
been a continuous improvement of schools through 
the reorganization of attendance units (consolida- 
tion of schools) under the leadership of county 
superintendents and state departments of educa- 
tion. These improvements have had but little no- 
tice because they lack the fanfare of consolidation 
in the states that have the common school district 
type of organization. 

The latest development in school district re- 
organization may be labeled planning and oppor- 
tunity. The creation of state reorganization com- 
missions and of county reorganization committees 
with financial resources and expert personnel to 
plan reorganizations, and the enactment of laws 
which make it possible for the people to act upon 
proposals with dispatch, are now the most promis- 
ing means of obtaining adequate reorganization 
of school districts. This plan has been used by 
Washington, Illinois and Idaho in their almost 
phenomenal accomplishments in reorganization. 
The plan has been written into legal form by the 
Division of Rural Service and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association under 
the title A Model Statute for the Reorganization 
of School Districts. 

The present trend in school district organization 
is toward community school units. Such units are 
organized around the sociological community that 
is large enough to afford an adequate 12-year in- 
structional program. The community units are parts 
of an intermediate unit of administration, usually 
the county. The trend is definitely toward a grow- 
ing importance and strength of these intermediate 
units. There are reasons to believe that in several 
states this system will eventually evolve into com- 
plete county units of school administration. The 
community concept is as applicable to county units 
as to any other type of organization. Within the 
county, schools are or should be organized around 
communities and neighborhoods. 


SOME FACTS AND TRENDS 
REGARDING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Some of the most important facts regarding the 
number and trends in the number of school dis- 
tricts and the size of school districts are presented 
in Tables I and II. Only a few observations regard- 
ing those data will be recorded here. 

In 1932 there were 127,529 school districts in 
the continental United States; 119,410 in 1938; 
110,270 in 1944; 104,074 in 1947; 98,312 in 
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1948; and 84,468 in 1950. Thus between 1932 and 
1950, the number of school districts was reduced 
by 43,061, or 33.8 per cent. The rate of reduction 
has been increasing throughout the last 18 years, 
During the six-year period 1932 to 1938 the num- 
ber of districts decreased by 6.4 per cent; during 
the next six years the decrease was 7.8 per cent; and 
during the third six years, 1944 to 1950, the de- 
crease was 23.3 per cent. During the two years 
1948 to 1950 the decrease was 14 per cent. 

Seven states, Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas account for 
58 per cent of the total reduction in the number of 
school districts since 1932. If Idaho, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and California are added to the list al- 
most 70 per cent of the reduction is accounted for. 

In all states, except 11 of the 12 county unit 
states, a great majority of the school districts are 
too small even where they have been reorganized. 
It is generally accepted that a school administra- 
tive unit should be at least large enough to require 
the employment of 40 teachers. The common 
school district states have only 2 per cent of their 
districts that meet that standard; the township 
states have only 11.4 per cent; and the town unit 
states only 18.4 per cent. About 70 per cent of all 
school districts in 1948 had fewer than 10 teachers 
(See Table II). 63,167 districts, or 64.2 per cent, 
in 1948 operated only elementary schools, another 
indication of inadequate administrative units. 

An interesting aspect of school district reorgani- 
zation is what has been happening to one-teacher 
schools. Slightly less than one-half of them were 
abolished between 1930 and 1948, the number 
dropping from 148,771, in 1930 to 75,294 in 
1948. It is highly probable that by the middle 
of 1951 there will not be more than 60,000 one- 
teacher schools in operation. They have disap- 
peared rapidly in all states, but most rapidly in the 
least rural states and in the states that have school 
districts of the larger types. 

Thirty-four of the states have intermediate units 
of school administration each of which has a su- 


(Continued on page 312) 
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1 Chase, Francis S., and Morphet, Edgar L. op. cit. p. 192. 

2 “Statistics of State School Systems, 1928-30.” Bulletin 1931, 
No. 20. Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. p. 58. 

* Chase, Francis S., and Morphet, Edgar L. op. cit. p. 194. 

* Median of this group of states. 

5 Arithmetic mean. 

* Since the tabulation was made an official report from the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Idaho has been r ¢ 
to the effect that on jemery 15, 1951, there were 301 school dis- 
tricts in Idaho, 14 of which are County unit districts. 
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Taste II 


SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS AS MEASURED BY THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED, AND THE SCOPE OF 
PROGRAM OFFERED, UNITED STATES BY STATES, 1947-48 


States classified according | | Percent of | No. One-teacher schools 
revailing type ts having districts 
district organization operating Decrease 1930-1948 
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ool districts—county intermediate unit 
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New Jersey 30.6 338 407 89 318 
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N most of Canada, as in most of the United 
States, the single-school district, or school sec- 
tion, was established in the nineteenth century as 
the type of local education authority suited to con- 
ditions at the time. In the present century a major 
administrative problem has been to transfer local 
responsibility for education from the horse-and- 
buggy school sections to areas of motor car size. 
Some provinces have acted speedily and compre- 
hensively in introducing administrative reform. 
Others have acted more cautiously: in one province 
unceasing effort has been directed towards per- 
suading the people locally to set up only slightly 
larger units of local administration; in two older 
provinces a compromise has been found in the 
establishment of an intermediate financial unit. 
These developments relate primarily to the opera- 
tion of rural elementary schools. They are sum- 
marized in Table I. A parallel movement, more 
or less separate in some parts of Canada, has been 
the recent drive to build better secondary schools 
in rural areas, or to establish larger high school 
districts. The brief accounts below of what has 
occurred in the various provinces will illustrate 
the different methods of dealing with the prob- 
lems. 

To avoid giving a false impression, it is neces- 
sary to indicate these outlines do not show that 
this problem of local administration was recog- 
nized long ago and that many unsuccessful efforts 
were made to solve it before the advances of the 
last ten or fifteen years. In Ontario, for example, or 
Upper Canada as it was then called, a bill providing 
for the merging of local trustees in township 
boards was introduced in the legislature by a cer- 
tain Mr. William Buell 120 years ago. Needless 
to say, the bill did not become law. It should be 
noted also that there are parts of Canada in which 
there is no clearly defined movement towards mod- 
ification of local school administration. For exam- 
ple, in the province of Quebec where more than 
86 per cent of the population is Roman Catholic, 
and most of them French-speaking, the schools in 
rural areas are ordinarily administered by boards 
which look after several schools in a district rough- 
ly equivalent in size to a parish or township. In 
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1949 there were 16,035 local education authorities 
for some 9,100 schools. The provincial education 
authority for Catholic education resists the split- 
ting up or multiplication of local boards and en- 
courages unions but has not been faced with the 
extreme problem of single-teacher trustee boards, 
which were the rule in most other provinces. 

In Newfoundland, also, conditions are unique. 
Schools are there operated for the most part by four 
religious denominations with the help of grants 
from the central authority in which the denomina- 
tions have representation. There are no elected 
boards of the type familiar to most Americans and 
Canadians, and there is no local taxation for 
schools. Hence, although there are some 300 ap- 
pointed boards in 280 educational districts man- 
aging 1,200 schools, of which about 800 have only 
one classroom, the situation is not comparable with 
that in other provinces and it is not easy to predict 
what changes, if any, may be forthcoming. 

Finally, this article does not deal with the Yu- 
kon or the North West Territories, where the pop- 
ulation is exceedingly small and where there are 
no schools under provincial control. 

Alberta. From the time that the province of Al- 
berta was established in 1905 the number of school 
districts increased from 476 to something over 
3,800. During the economic depression of the 
1930's two larger areas of school administration 
were set up and were found to be successful. Then 
in 1936 the provincial government took the bold 
and drastic action of amending the School Act to 
provide for the establishment of large school divi- 
sions at the order of the Minister of Education. By 
the end of the next year there were five divisions 
comprising 744 local districts. Rapid progress was 
made in succeeding years and now (1950) the 
entire province has been reorganized into 57 divi- 
sions. The average division covers from 1,000 to 
1,600 square miles and employs from 60 to 80 
teachers. The ratepayers of a division elect a board 
of five members, whose responsibilities include the 
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financing and staffing of schools and the erection 
and care of school buildings. The school districts 
continue to exist and to elect trustees, but the power 
of these trustees is very limited. They look after a 
few local matters and keep the divisional board 
informed on conditions and developments in the 
local districts. In 1948 there were 3,833 districts 
but only 2,444 in which a school or schools were 
operated. A district covers from sixteen to twenty 
square miles. 

Since Alberta was the first province in Canada 
to reorganize educational administration in a com- 
prehensive and thorough-going fashion, it is pos- 
sible now to appraise the results of such action. 
Actual experience under the school divisions has 
been more effective than words in convincing the 
people locally of the advantages accruing from a 
larger unit of administration. There is no longer 
any considerable demand for a return to former 
conditions. On the contrary, a number of towns 
which chose not to be included in the division at 
first have since expressed the desire to come under 
the divisional administration. A few of the more 
obvious advantages arise from a uniform tax rate 
throughout the division, uniform salary scales for 
teachers in the division, and economy and efficiency 
in purchasing supplies and in other aspects of fi- 
nance. Better schools have been built: the superin- 
tendent or the secretary of a division takes pride 
in showing a visitor to the divisional office pictures 
of former schools and of the schools which have 
replaced them. The divisional organization has 
made it possible to provide for all children in a 
division such advantages as health services and 
instruction in subjects like music, art, home eco- 
nomics, and shop work, often under the direction 
of peripatetic teachers. Perhaps the most notable 
achievements are related to transportation of pu- 
pils to central schools, especially high schools. 

One of the most interesting developments in 
Alberta has been the establishment of school dor- 
mitories for high school pupils from a distance too 
great to be covered by a daily transportation service. 
Pupils are ordinarily brought to the school dormi- 
tory on Sunday evening and taken home again on 
Friday evening. Since the services of pupils are 
enlisted in the operation of the dormitory and the 
dining room, the cost to the pupils is low—in 1948 
an average of $18 a month. A visitor to a dormitory 
operated under the supervision of a capable mar- 
tied couple is impressed by the desirable educative 
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experience so provided and by the appreciation of 
the pupils for the advantages they enjoy. In 1948 
there were 26 dormitories in the province. 

Saskatchewan. Following a report of a Commit- 
tee on School Administration, a School Divisions 
Act was passed in 1940, but this legislation was 
described by a later minister of education as a 
passive act since larger units of administration 
could be set up only after a petition and a favor- 
able vote by the ratepayers of a locality. In 1944 the 
government passed a Larger School Unit Act un- 
der which the Minister takes the initiative in set- 
ting up larger units of administration, with no 
local vote required unless at least 20 per cent of 
the resident ratepayers in the proposed unit peti- 
tion for such a vote within thirty days after notice 
has been given by the Minister of his intention to 
set up a school unit in that locality. The Act pro- 
vides that larger units so established are to be 
given five years and six months in which to prove 
their worth; after that period they may be discon- 
tinued on a petition and vote by the ratepayers. 
Up to the present (1950) four fifths of the prov- 
ince has been reorganized into 48 school units with 
from 70 to 90 rural and village schools in each 
unit. The unit boards consist of five or six mem- 
bers, representative of as many units. As in Alber- 
ta, the unit boards look after matters of finance, 
the building of schools, and the employment of 
teachers; they also decide to which school a pupil 
shall go. Again as in Alberta, the local boards of 
small school districts are retained, but with rela- 
tively little power; in Saskatchewan they care for 
and manage the property of the district, may nom- 
inate teachers for appointment by the unit board, 
and may request the unit board to provide special 
services and equipment at the expense of the local 
district. Achievements under the school unit sys- 
tem are similar to those of the division in Alberta, 
and no less impressive considering the short time 
that the units have been in operation. 

British Columbia. In the school year 1944-45 
British Columbia had 125,135 pupils and 4,354 
teachers in 1,046 schools administered by local 
boards in 650 school districts. In 1950 the prov- 
ince had 164,212 pupils and 5,873 teachers in 997 
schools, in 77 organized large school districts and 
20 unattached small isolated school districts. The 
change was made by legislation passed early in 
1946, following a report by Dr. M. A. Cameron, 
who was.appointed late in 1944 as a commission- 
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er “to enquire into the existing distribution of 
powers and responsibilities between the provin- 
cial government and the school districts.” Thus 
virtually the whole province was reorganized at 
one swoop. The large administrative areas are 
each under a single school board of five, seven, or 
nine members; there are no local boards. 

In British Columbia this immediate and com- 
plete reorganization of administration was coupled 
with a very substantial increase in provincial ex- 
penditures on education to provide for greater 
equality of opportunity throughout the province. 
Table II shows that in nearly all provinces the pro- 
portion of provincial expenditure to local expendi- 
ture on education has increased markedly during 
the past 15 years, the period of noteworthy achieve- 
ment in administrative reform. 

From the experience of these three western prov- 
inces, one can hardly fail to conclude that it is 
possible to introduce complete administrative re- 
organization in a short period without waiting for 
local initiative and to educate public opinion after 
the event by practical demonstration of the ad- 
vantages gained. In all these provinces, of course, 
and perhaps notably in British Columbia, the final 
legislative action was preceded by experiments with 
larger units of administration and by continuous 
publicity over a period of years on the benefits to 
be gained through the larger unit. 

Manitoba. In contrast with the other western 
provinces, Manitoba has organized only one large 
school area in recent years. This is the Dauphin- 
Ochre River School Area No. 1. It comprises 43 
rural school districts, and has been in successful 
operation for slightly over three years. In Mani- 
toba the law provides that no school area can be 
established without a majority vote of the electors 
in the proposed area, and the provincial depart- 
ment of education can do no more than bring the 
advantages of reorganization to the attention of the 
people. Rather marked progress towards centraliza- 
tion was made in Manitoba many years ago: there 
is one rural municipality which has operated a mu- 
nicipal school district for about 30 years, and there 
are 120 consolidated school districts. The question 
now is whether reorganization on a large scale can 
be accomplished without giving power to the cen- 
tral authority to take the initiative in some such 
way as has been done in other western provinces. 
Up to the present only a few of the 1,729 school 


districts in operation have been affected by the 
types of reorganization mentioned. 

Ontario. In June, 1941, Ontario had 6,617 ad- 
ministrative units, and in July, 1948, only 4,301. 
The reduction in number was effected chiefly by 
the establishment of township school areas, which 
are community units of school administration in- 
corporating as a rule from five to ten former school 
districts. By the fall of 1950, 536 township school 
areas had replaced 3,465 of the 5,747 former rural 
school sections, as the districts are usually called. 
Before a township school area can be formed every 
municipal council concerned must pass an approv- 
ing by-law, so that the reorganization of more than 
60 per cent of the province has entailed an enor- 
mous amount of educational effort, chiefly by the 
local school inspectors, who in rural areas are em- 
ployes of the provincial department of education. 
Although these reorganized administrative units 
are much smaller than those established in the west- 
ern provinces, they bring similar advantages at 
least to a degree and the administration remains 
close enough to the people to permit the dissolu- 
tion without loss of the older local trustee boards. 
Nevertheless, the province is at present awaiting 
publication of the report of a Royal Commission on 
Education, which has recommended administra- 
tive reorganization over larger areas. 

Since 1944 concerted efforts have also been di- 
rected in Ontario towards the establishment of 
high school districts sufficiently large to operate a 
high school able preferably to offer academic sub- 
jects to the end of grade XIII and subjects like 
home economics, general shop, and commercial 
work to the end of grade XII, as well as an or- 
ganized program of instruction in agriculture. High 
school districts have been organized in more than 
75 per cent of the southern portion of the province 
and although some districts have not yet established 
schools, all must do so within the next two years 
or be absorbed by an adjacent district or town. 
During the past six years the number of pupils 
transported has increased from 600 to over 25,000, 
and the enrollment of pupils in high schools out- 
side cities has increased by 10,000. About 40 new 
schools have been built and about 40 very small 
secondary schools have been closed. This type of 
reorganization is initiated and carried out locally; 
committees of county councils study the needs of 
the county and decide on the number of districts 
that should be established, but must receive fe- 
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quests from all councils concerned before action is 
taken. The high school inspectors and other agents 
of the provincial department of education are fre- 
quently called upon to attend meetings and to give 
advice. 

Quebec. Since a majority of the pupils in the 
Protestant schools of Quebec live in Greater Mont- 
real, local administration of the schools in other 
parts of the province affects only some 25,000 pu- 
pils and involves only 290 school corporations. 
Nevertheless, during the last six years nine cen- 
tral school boards, exclusive of the one in Mont- 
real, have been organized under a law which re- 
quires local approval. In 1949-50 the number of 
pupils in areas administered by the boards ranged 
from 417 to 2,160, and the total enrollment in the 
reorganized areas was 10,347. The nine boards 
operated eighteen high schools, 21 intermediate 
schools, and 70 elementary schools. Of the elemen- 
tary schools, six were graded schools and 64 were 
rural one-room schools. Under this type of reorgan- 
ization the older district boards are retained, and 
their delegates appoint the central board, which 
controls the finances of the whole area. During the 
past decade the number of Protestant school munic- 
ipalities has decreased by 47, owing partly to popu- 
lation changes and partly to consolidations, of 
which there are now 64. There has been an exten- 
sive building program in the last few years, par- 
ticularly of high schools which serve a town and a 
surrounding area. 

New Brunswick. Subsequent finally to the report 
of a Commission on Education for the Province of 
New Brunswick appointed in 1931, and to later 
surveys of selected counties, there was enacted in 


TABLE I 


Approximate Number of School Boards Operating 
in Rural Areas 


After Reorganization (1945-50) 
Province Before Recent Indistricts | Over As continuing 
Reorganization not yet larger local boards 
(1935-45) reorganized areas under larger 
area 
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TABLE II 
Change in Percen of Local School Costs 


1941 1950 
75.76 
52.74 
45.05 
28.83 
21.11 
40.08 
27.82 


59.3 
17.9 
17.5 
10.6 
19.9 
15.2 
15.7 
23.3 
30.0 
16. 7 


30.20 
33.37 
41.32 
35.09 


Data for 1936 and 1941 from Wealth, Children, and Education 
in Canada by Teachers’ F 1945; 
data’ for. 1980 estimated trom information supplied by Ca- 
dian Education Associa 


1943 a County School Finance Act, under which 
all districts in a county pool their resources for 
ordinary expenditures. Capital expenditures and 
extraordinary expense are charged to the local dis- 
trict and must be approved by the district. The 
district boards are retained to nominate teachers 
and to manage the schools locally. The Act was 
permissive, but all counties have now. voted in 
favor of this reorganization. With the help of in- 
creased provincial grants under a Rural Schools 
Assistance Act, the administrative reform has made 
possible a rapid improvement of public school 
plans and service. Although the 1,350 school 
boards which were in operation prior to 1943 con- 
tinue to function, the number of boards with ordi- 
nary financial responsibilities has been reduced to 
47, of which 15 are county boards, and 22 are 
urban. During the same period New Brunswick 
had established eighteen regional high schools, 
and will open six more in the near future, so that 
there will be a composite secondary school within 
twenty miles of practically every residence of the 
province. 

Nova Scotia. Administrative reform in Nova 
Scotia has been very similar to that of New Bruns- 
wick. In 1940 a Commission on the Larger School 
Unit published a report which demonstrated very 
clearly the inequalities of educational opportunity 
which resulted from marked differences in the fi- 
nancial resources of school districts within a county. 
Permissive legislation was passed in 1942 to pro- 
vide for the establishment of municipal school 
units, usually coterminous with the counties and 
comprising about 100 rural sections, or districts. 
By 1946 the whole province had been reorganized 
under 24 of these municipal units. The greater part 
of the financial burden had been removed from the 
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local school districts and transferred to the munici- 
palities and to the province as a whole. Results of 
this reform have been greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and of tax burden, more efficient 
financial administration, and closer correlation of 
educational effort within the various municipali- 
ties. There are still nearly 1,700 rural and village 
school districts in which the responsibilities of lo- 
cal boards are still sufficiently important to main- 
tain a community interest in the school. 

Nova Scotia has also a plan for the consolidation 
over a period of years of some 75 high school areas. 
During the past few years nine rural high schools 
have been built and put into operation, largely at 
the expense of the province as a whole insofar as 
the schools serve pupils from rural areas. There 
are also, of course, many schools in towns and large 
villages which take pupils from the country round- 
about. Considering the number of sparsely popu- 
lated districts difficult of access, it is an achievement 
that two-thirds of the students receiving high 
school education are now enrolled in graded 
schools. 

Prince Edward Island. In 1949 Prince Edward 
Island organized its first larger unit of school ad- 
ministration over an area comprising seven small 
school districts. At present the 482 schools outside 
this unit are controlled and managed by 479 dif- 
ferent school boards. The province has a small 
population and even less money, so that only a 
beginning has been made in spite of the fact that 
the provincial government has for many years paid 
a larger proportion of the cost of education than 
was paid until recently by the government of any 
other province. 

SUMMARY 


On the whole, western Canada has organized 
quite large units of local administration by more 
or less mandatory action of the central authorities, 
and in most cases has retained the small district 
boards, but stripped them of all important func- 
tions. Ontario, the English-speaking province of 
central Canada, has been deferential to local inter- 
ests but has managed to persuade a majority of the 
school districts to give up their identity and unite 
in somewhat larger units of local administraiton. 
Two of the small eastern provinces have respected 
and retained local democracy in the small school 
districts, and have secured without much difficulty 
the adoption of intermediate financial units which 
leave considerable responsibility in the hands of 


the small local boards. In spite of creditable 
achievements in central and eastern Canada, many 
educators believe that anything short of the type 
of reorganization accomplished in the west is less 
than adequate. Although the geographical size of 
a community is undoubtedly smaller in eastern and 
central Canada than in the west, it is the opinion of 
many that the township school areas of Ontario are 
not sufficiently large, and that the powers of the 
intermediate units in the eastern provinces are not 
sufficiently great. It is, therefore, at least possible 
that the organization of school administration east 
of Saskatchewan may undergo further modification 
in the not too distant future. 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(Continued from page 306) 
perintendent. There are 2461 such superintendents 
who for the most part carry the largest share of 
responsibility and leadership in the reorganization 

of school districts. 
A Look AHEAD 


It seems reasonable to expect school district re- 
organization to continue at an accelerated rate dur- 
ing the next decade. If all states had adequate 
school district structures, there would be only 10,- 
000 to 12,000 school districts in the 48 states. Each 
of them would have a superintendent. In addition 
there would be about 2,500 superintendents of in- 
termediate units. It may well be that the next two 
decades will bring that accomplishment. Indeed, 
we are on our way. 


District Size 

School districts which range in size from 2,000 to 
3,000 pupils in A.D.A. are large enough to operate in 
an economical manner and provide a good instructional 
program, but they cannot usually supply a full program 
of services until they enroll approximately 14,000 stu- 
dents, Emmitt J. Bohne concludes after a study of “Cri- 
teria for the Size of Local School Administrative Units,” 
a doctoral study at Stanford University, 1950. 


The optimum ry ! school he sets at 420 pupils and 14 
e 


teachers in a K-6 school; optimum high school attendance cen- 
ter at 750 to 900 pupils. “Schools of this size will be large en 
to place a full time specialist in each subject field, operate at low 
cost per pupil, worry an excellent extra-curricular program. 
For the central s of a district service program, he recom 
specialists as follows, in addition to the superintendent: . 

Instruction: Assistant Superintendent-Director of Instruction 
Program, General Elementary, Secondary, Art, Music, Health and 
Payeies! Réncation, Vocational Education, Home Arts, Audio- 

isual and Library. ’ 

Business services: Business manager, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds. sa ; 

Frealth services: doctor, dental technician, eight nurses. 
gnuneting services: director, psychologist, three 4 
officers. 
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The Ideal School District 


By M. L. CUSHMAN 


HE reorganization of local school districts in 

the United States has been almost entirely a 
problem within the general area of rural school 
administration. It is true that there are some areas 
suburban to rapidly growing cities where the or- 
ganization of more satisfactory districts is a prob- 
lem of immediate concern to the people living 
there. But, by and large, school district reorganiza- 
tion concerns that half of all American school 
children who live in the open country and in vil- 
lages and towns up to three or four thousand popu- 
lation. The major problem is, therefore, how to 
secure a school district that is large enough to be 
educationally adequate and economically efficient, 
yet small enough to retain popular interest and con- 
trol to effectuate lay participation and lay leader- 
ship. As a result, most of the research dealing with 
standards for local school districts has been con- 
cerned with minimum standards. But of course 
a school district having characteristics considered 
as minima would not be an ideal school district. 
The ideal school district would have to exceed 
minimum standards. 

The average of the desirable characteristics of 
reorganized school districts as recommended by 
competent authorities would make a fairly 
satisfactory local school district? Recommendations 
by a number of authoritiest can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Local school units should be organized or reorgan- 
ized in terms of the functions to be performed. 

2. Since one set of functions is to provide an adequate 
education for the boys and girls of the area served it 
should conform to the minimum size necessary for ef- 
ficiency. 

3. The minimum size necessary for efficiency includes 
the following standards: 

a. Grades 1 to 6—220 pupils and 6 teachers 

b. Grades 7 to 12—240 pupils and 10 teachers, or 

c. Grades 7 to 9—260 pupils and 8 teachers, and 

d. Grades 10 to 12—250 pupils and 8 teachers. 

4. Since one set of functions is social, it should con- 
form to the area of the natural sociological rural com- 
munity, 

5. Where the density of population is too small and 
hence the natural sociological rural communities are too 


*See Bibliography as follows: Alves and Morphet, Briscoe, 
wson, Educational Policies Commission, Ferriss, Holmstedt, 
Morrison, and Soper. 
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small to provide for a school meeting the minimum 
standards of size, communities should be combined, with 
the central school or high school located in the strongest 
of the communities. 


The district having these characteristics might 
be considered a fairly satisfactory school district, 
but probably not an ideal school district. A satisfac- 
tory school district must certainly have a sufficient 
number of pupils that it can meet the educational 
needs of the children, youth, and adults of the 
community adequately and economically. Such a 
district should have within it a sufficient number 
of lay citizens that they may work together in the 
development of their educational program and 
the solution of their educational problems and out 
of which an adequate continuing supply of lay 
leaders would be available. A satisfactory school 
district must of course be governed by a board of 
education elected by and representing the people 
in the administrative unit. The district should be 
able to spend its money from both local and state 
sources efficiently, and its local tax burden should 
be reasonable compared to that paid by other dis- 
tricts of the state; however, state funds should be 
sufficient that it can finance its program adequately 
even though local valuation might be lower than 
the state average. A district having these charac- 
teristics might be considered a satisfactory local 
school district. 

The essential characteristics of effective local 
school districts have been well described by the 
national commission on school district reorganiza- 
tion.? After pointing out the significance of the 
neighborhood and the rural community as essential 
components of an adequate school district, the com- 
mission briefly described the educational program 
needed in the elementary school and the secondary 
school and indicated that a satisfactory district was 
one which could provide this type of educational 


nization. Your 


2 National Commission on School District Reor, 
ucation Asso- 


School District. Chapter 6. Washington: National 
ciation, 1948. 
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program. These characteristics may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. A comprehensive program of elementary education, 
high school education, post-high school education, and 


adult education. 
2. A competent staff of teachers, administrators, su- 
pervisors, and other workers. 
3. Schools properly located to: 
a. Meet community needs, 
b. Be convenient to children, and 
c. Bring together enough pupils for good instruc- 
tion at reasonable cost. 
4. A sound way of financing and administering its 


program. 


By way of implementing these general character- 
istics, the commission concluded that a satisfactory 
district should have at least 1,200 pupils between 
ages 6 and 18, and if possible as many as 10,000 
pupils. Also it should have a satisfactory corps of 
teachers with the addition of such specialists as 
necessary for remedial reading, health education, 
music, art, vocational education, guidance, and at- 
tendance supervision. The satisfactory district also 
has one or more elementary schools, at least one 
high school and, if possible, a junior college, the 
location of the schools being determined by the 
density of population, the number of pupils and 
teachers needed for an adequate program, the 
travel time of the pupils and the identifiable groups 
of people in the natural community. The commis- 
sion recommended that each elementary school 
bring together enough pupils so that there would 
be at least one teacher for each grade; three hun- 
dred or more elementary pupils would be desirable. 
The high school ought to have between 300 and 
450 pupils. However, elementary pupils should 
not be required to travel more than 45 minutes 
and high school pupils more than 60 minutes each 
way between home and school. Community values 
should be retained by locating elementary schools 
in the larger neighborhoods or smaller community 
centers; each high school should serve a larger 
community or group of communities; and every 
community, if it were a real community, would 
have some kind of school. A school district able 
to provide such schools might be considered a sat- 
isfactory school district. For a good many areas of 
the United States it might even be an ideal school 
district. 

In other words, what might be an ideal school 
district in one situation would not be so considered 
in another. There might be an ideal urban school 
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district and one could describe the attributes of such 
a district. Or a suburban school district might be 
the ideal type of school district? Many authorities* 
say that a large number of suburban schools in this 
country are superior to the larger city-type school 
districts on the one hand and the smaller rural 
school districts on the other. There may be such 
a thing as an ideal rural community school district. 
If one were to describe a single type ideal school 
district it would seem that it should have the best 
features of the whole range of American civiliza- 
tion. The ideal school district, then, would com- 
bine the best features of the urban, the suburban, 
and the rural schools. It would be a meeting ground 
for the enrichment of our culture from both its 
rural and its urban sources. It should therefore have 
the following characteristics. 


THE IDEAL COMMUNITY 


First, the ideal school district is coterminous 
with the ideal community. This must be so because 
traditionally in American life the school has been 
the product of total community enterprise. In the 
present as in the past, good communities generally 
produce good schools and poor communities gen- 
erally produce poor schools. There is rather definite 
objective evidence on this point reported by Pierce, 
who has stated “the combined relationship of all 
the community factors we have measured to adapt- 
ability is expressed by a correlation of .80. This 
means that 64 per cent of the variability in the 
adaptability of school systems is attributable to 
variations among communities in terms of the fac- 
tors employed in this analysis.* 

The ideal community has a live community 
spirit, is one in which farmers and townspeople 
work together effectively, in which cooperation 
rather than competition characterizes the commu- 
nity organizations, in which organizations are 
strong, in which the community can recognize and 
meet its needs, in which effective leadership is avail- 
able and continually emerging, in which communi- 
ty activities are carried on successfully, in which 
newcomers are easily assimilated, in which people 
can secure practically all of their economic services, 


* A. B. Moehlman, School Administration, page 180. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1940. | ’ 4 

Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools in 
Transition, page 412. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. ‘ ne 

*Truman M. Pierce, Controllable Community Characteristics 
Related to the Quality of Education, page 8. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
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and which has the capacity to make adjustments to 
the changing times.® 

Such an ideal community is neither too small nor 
too large. Taylor* and others’ have indicated as a 
result of their research that if the town center of 
a community has fewer than a thousand to fifteen 
hundred people it lacks a number of economic 
services, although it has a high degree of communi- 
ty social cohesiveness. On the other hand, when 
the town center of a community gets much larger 
than four or five thousand people, although it has 
adequate economic services, it generally lacks a 
high degree of community cohesiveness. Farm peo- 
ple particularly feel less a part of the community; 
they participate almost not at all in the social af- 
fairs of the community in cities of ten thousand 
and more. 

The ideal community, then, would have approxi- 
mately three to four thousand people in its town 
center and an equal number in the surrounding 
socially and economically interdependent country- 
side. In developing larger school districts in most 
rural areas it will be impossible so to arrange dis- 
tricts that everybody lives in a community of this 
nature. In such a case an approach to the ideal 
might be made by determining some natural socio- 
economic groupings of smaller communities.* 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


A second characteristic of the ideal school dis- 
trict is that it produces a community school or 
schools. ““The community school is one whose pro- 
gram is designed for useful and effective learning 
on the part of children, youth, and adults, one 
which helps to improve the quality of living in the 
community, one which derives its purposes out of 
the interests and needs of the people living in the 
community, and one which compensates for local 
community resources, both material and human.””* 

The community school has a number of signifi- 
cant and important characteristics which have been 





*Douglas Ensminger, Measuring the Effectiveness of your 
Community. Extension Bulletin 444, September, 1940. Ithaca: 
Extension Service, Cornell University, 1940. 

®Carl C. Taylor, Rural ~¥ in the United States. Chapters 4, 
5, and 30. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, publisher, 1949. 

"Paul J. Jehlik and Ray E. Wakeley, Rural Organisation in 
Process, A Case Study of Hamilton County, Iowa. Research Bul- 
letin 365. Ames: Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 1949. 

* Frank S. Chase, “Advantages and Disadvantages of the Com- 
munity Administrative Unit,” Characteristics of Good School 
Districts. Russell T. Gregg (ed.) Madison: School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, 1948, (mimeo.). 

*M. L. Cushman, “The Purpose of the Conference,” Working 


Together for Better Rural Living. Washington: Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association, 1950. 


well summarized by the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration.’® 

The educational programs that can be produced 
by the community school have been well docu- 
mented in the two publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission entitled, ‘‘Education for All 
American Youth” and “Education for All Ameri- 
can Children.” Such an ideal community can pro- 
duce an ideal school that would score reasonably 
well in such measures as the Time Scale of Adapt- 
ability and the Guide for Self Appraisal of School 
Systems developed by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council.1 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A third characteristic of an ideal school district 
is that the district can provide for certain specified 
supplementary educational services. Such a district 
could provide adequate school buildings, guidance 
and counseling, the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, industrial and agricultural education, com- 
mercial education, supervised work experience, 
health services, school transportation, and adult 
education. Such a district would need no interme- 
diate district between it and the state. 


THE INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 


In many areas of the country where such com- 
munities do not exist such educational programs 
are impossible, and it will be necessary therefore 
to develop adequate intermediate school districts 
in order to provide those services for which the 
local community district is too small and the state 
too large or too remote. The intermediate district 
would therefore have such responsibilities as the 
administration of attendance, the education of han- 
dicapped children, supplementary vocational edu- 
cation, the ownership and operation of the trans- 
portation system, adult education, provision of spe- 
cialized guidance techniques, health services, and 
business mana, t. This intermediate district 
governed by a board elected by the people to deter- 
mine the educational policies of the district would 
appoint a superintendent as its executive officer and 
would have a clear-cut definition of the specific 
functions assigned to it. Primarily it would oper- 
ate as a service agency for the basic community ad- 





%” Educational Leaders—Their Function and Preparation, Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Educational Administration at 
Madison, Wisconsin. New York: Division of Educational Admin- 
istration, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 

11 Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 
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ministrative units within its area rather than to 
operate schools of its own. However, the ideal 
school district which we are describing here is suf- 
ficiently large that it would not need an interme- 
diate unit to supplement its services, except pos- 
sibly those services needed by severely handicapped 
children. Where the social structure of small com- 
munities is such that intermediate districts are 
necessary, the allocation of educational functions 
between the intermediate units and basic admin- 
istrative units will have to be determined in some 
such manner as Cyr developed years ago.}2 

The attempt to secure the advantages of the 
intermediate unit by making a basic administra- 
tive unit of the multi-community type results in a 
local unit too far removed from popular interest 
and control, and also in an intermediate unit that 
is too small to furnish the needed supplementary 
service adequately and economically. 


LAY AND PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


A fourth major characteristic of the ideal school 
district is that it has a desirable balance between 
lay and professional leadership. The ideal school 


district attracts and retains competent professional 
leaders who have an understanding of the com- 
munity, who know how to work with the organi- 
zations, who know how to capitalize on its power 
to promote better education, and who exercise dem- 
ocratic leadership in both their professional and 
lay relationships. 

The ideal school district has a large number of 
people who are able and willing to assume posi- 
tions of lay leadership on the board of education, 
and in addition the ideal school district secures the 
values of public participation in understanding the 
schools and in helping the schools do their job 
better by participating in its programs of a com- 
munity nature, by attending its adult education fo- 
rums, and by serving as members of citizens’ ad- 
visory commissions on education. 


THE TAX BASE 


Finally, the ideal community school district is 
one which has those “‘mechanical components’’ 
necessary to the operation of any school, that is, 
an adequate local tax base that gives the communi- 
ty a certain degree of financial leeway in order that 


3 Frank W. Cyr, Responsibility for Rural School Administra- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, 1933. 
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its people may pioneer in the development of new 
educational practices, a better-than-average effort 
in developing a program of education to meet the 
needs of all its people, a more-than-average ex- 
penditure per pupil to furnish its citizens with that 
education which will set them somewhat above the 
accomplishments of the average districts of the 
state, and effective utilization of state funds from 
the state’s financial equalization program. It might 
have a higher cost in proportion to the quality of 
education secured than certain very large urban 
districts because it was not sufficiently large to get 
maximum economy, but its people would recognize 
that the extra costs due to its smaller size are just 
as inherent in its local economic situation as is the 
justification for higher costs of education in cities 
because of high costs of living for their teachers. 
They would recognize that transportation in its 
community area must be accepted as an inherent 
additional cost. 

The number of pupils in this ideal school dis- 
trict would probably be approximately 1500 to 
1600. The internal grade organization of the school 
would be in four units, each of these corresponding 
to certain specified social, psychological and physi- 
cal growth periods of the boys and girls. The first 
unit would include the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten, and grades one and two. Its objectives 
would be socialization, experience building, ac- 
climatization to school and pre-tool-subject experi- 
ences. The second unit would include grades three 
to six and be the tool-subject school. The third 
unit would incorporate grades seven to ten, would 
be built around the needs of adolescents and at- 
tempt to achieve the general objectives of the jun- 
ior high school. The last unit would include grades 
eleven to fourteen inclusive and achieve that per- 
fection of useful citizenship which many good high 
schools are now developing and in addition would 
develop the community institute programs of some 
of the less liberal arts minded junior colleges. 

There are a good many other characteristics 
which one might enumerate in the ideal school dis- 
trict, but these seem to be the major ones: an ideal 
socio-economic community moving in the direction 
of the community school concept, providing all 
elementary, secondary, and supporting educational 
services, capitalizing to the fullest on both lay and 
professional wisdom, and providing those facilities 
that make for an abundant education for its chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. 
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State Laws Can Aid District Reorganization 


By EDGAR L. MORPHET 


With the Assistance of William M. Kingsley 
and Robert B. Howsam 


ISTRICT organization is a function of the state. 
D This is evident from provisions in the con- 
stitutions of many states as well as from the fact 
that every state has on its statute books laws relat- 
ing to organization. 

It follows that district reorganization is also a 
function of the state. A number of states have ac- 
complished reorganization by means of direct leg- 
islative action. The 1947 ruling of the Kansas State 
Supreme Court, holding that school district re- 
organization is a legislative responsibility which 
cannot be delegated to local communities, indicates 
that not only is reorganization a function of the 
state, but also that it is considered a function for 
which the legislature must make specific provision 
if it is to occur. From other decisions it is apparent 
that each reorganization need not be specifically 
approved by legislative act but that the legislature 
must at least prescribe a general plan or criteria to 
be followed when any district is being reorganized. 

Reorganization is affected not only by laws spe- 
cifically relating to district organization but also 
by laws relating to other subjects which often exert 
an indirect but determining influence. Examples 
are laws dealing with school finance, consolidation 
of schools, and transfer of pupils. Some of these 
have more significant effects than laws dealing spe- 
cifically with reorganization; they must be care- 
fully considered in any study of legislation relating 
to district reorganization. 

During recent years the need for reorganization 
of school districts in many states has become in- 
creasingly apparent. Considerable progress has 
been made in devising legislation which facilitates 
reorganization. A number of states have worked 
out reasonably satisfactory reorganization pro- 
grams. 

The classification below seems to be useful as a 
basis for discussing state legislative provisions re- 
lating to reorganization: 

1. Laws Which Hinder Desirable Reorganiza- 
tion. When state laws are analyzed, many provi- 
sions are found which handicap desirable reorgani- 


* Edgar L. Morphet is Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 4, California, and Chairman, 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Support 
of Public Education. William M. Kingsley 
and Robert B. Howsam are graduate stu- 
dents in Educational Administration, Uni- 
versity of California. 


zation of districts. Thus in South Carolina, until 
last year, a provision of the constitution made it im- 
possible to organize any school district of more 
than 49 square miles in the state. 

Many states started years ago with common 
school districts. As secondary schools were devel- 
oped and as some of the districts grew into cities, 
it seemed desirable to enact new laws relating to 
organization of secondary, city, and many other 
kinds of school districts. Eventually, many of the 
districts organized under this increasingly complex 
pattern of laws were not satisfactory. School peo- 
ple and legislators then began to work on plans to 
permit reorganization of the various kinds of dis- 
tricts. When these laws were added to already com- 
plex laws relating to the organization of districts, 
the situation became so confused in a number of 
states that reorganization of certain types of dis- 
tricts was greatly handicapped and in some in- 
stances made impossible. 

2. Laws Which Countenance Reorganization. 
A majority of the states at present have legislative 
provisions which recognize the possibility of dis- 
trict reorganization, but in many cases do not go 
beyond countenancing reorganization where local 
groups are willing to effect reorganization. Ex- 
treme precautions safeguard the program and 
leave the responsibility for reorganization at the 
local level as long as the legislative requirements 
are observed. 

Thus many states provide that reorganization 
can be effected, particularly for certain types of dis- 
tricts, only by majority vote of the electors living in 
each of the districts. Thus if a plan is developed 
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locally to reorganize three adjacent districts with 
one containing only a one-teacher school, a vote 
against reorganization in the smallest district blocks 
the entire program. Laws sometimes provide that 
reorganization can be considered only after a pe- 
tition has been signed by a substantial number of 
electors in each district. 

3. Laws Which Facilitate Voluntary Reorgani- 
zation. Laws which facilitate voluntary reorgani- 
zation tend to keep the process of reorganization 
relatively simple, and frequently provide incen- 
tives such as a limited amount of additional state 
funds for the first year for the reorganized dis- 
trict. Such legislation permits two or more adja- 
cent districts to reorganize either by action of the 
boards, or by a majority vote, or in some other sim- 

le manner, but the plan for reorganization is pre- 
sumably developed entirely locally. 

In many instances reorganization which oc- 
curred on the basis of voluntary or often relatively 
expedient local effort has resulted in including 
certain areas which should not have been included 
in the reorganized district and omitting other areas 
which should have been included. 

4. Laws Which Encourage Planned Reorgant- 
tion. Laws which encourage desirable reorganiza- 
tion of districts not only place considerable empha- 
sis on planning reorganizations based on careful 
studies of all pertinent information, but provide 
the necessary machinery to carry on the studies and 
facilitate reorganization. 

Approximately two-thirds of the states have 
now provided for the establishment of some kind 
of district reorganization commission. In many 
of them, a state commission is established which 
assists with studies and reviews plans. In addition, 
provision is usually made for local commissions, 
which assemble pertinent local information and 
propose plans for reorganization. In most cases 
primary responsibility for initiating reorganization 
programs is vested in the local commissions, which 
develop specific reorganization proposals based on 
studies, submit them to the state reorganization 
agency for review or approval, and finally present 
the approved plan to the electorate for approval. 

In some states ample funds have been allocated 
for the operation of these commissions; in other 
cases the commissions have been greatly handi- 
capped by lack of funds, and this has made it im- 
possible for the program to proceed on the basis of 
careful studies and planning. 
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5. Laws Which Require Reorganization. Dur- 
ing recent years a number of states have adopted 
laws providing for studies of reorganization 
which are to be completed and proposals acted on 
by a designated date in the future (frequently 
within two to five years). In many cases the law 
has simply required that the procedures be com- 
pleted within the designated time but has not in- 
dicated what is to be done concerning areas that 
fail to approve reorganization proposals. Idaho has 
established a reorganization procedure which not 
only provides the machinery for reorganization 
but states that if state-wide reorganization is not 
accomplished by July 1, 1959, district reorganiza- 
tion at that time is to be directed by act of the leg- 
islature. 

6. Laws Which Reorganize. Several states have 
used what might be termed a “‘short cut’’ pro- 
cedure in effecting reorganization, particularly for 
some of the smaller districts. Some years ago West 
Virginia by legislative action abolished all exist- 
ing district boundaries in the state and established 
the county as the local unit for the organization, 
administration, and financing of schools. The 
Florida legislature in 1947 enacted a law making 
all school tax districts (about 800 in all) county 
wide, thus establishing the county as a bona fide 
unit for the organization, administration, and f- 
nancing of schools. In 1945, Georgia adopted a 
new constitution providing that the school districts 
of the state should be organized on a county basis 
except for independent cities. Two years ago 
Arkansas adopted legislation providing that all 
school districts within a county having fewer than 
350 children of school age should be organized 
into larger administrative units. Several states 
have recently provided for the elimination of non- 
operating districts. Oklahoma has a statute pro- 
viding that districts having a small average daily 
attendance (13 or fewer) are to be annexed to ad- 
joining districts of larger size. 


OTHER LAws AFFECTING DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 


State school finance laws may facilitate or re 
tard the process of district reorganization. In sev- 
eral states, there are provisions in the finance laws 
which make it improbable that reorganization will 
occur. For example, some states guarantee a fixed 
minimum of state funds for all small districts re- 
gardless of wealth or need, although a few do 
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establish a minimum number of pupils for a dis- 
trict to be eligible to participate in such funds. 
This minimum is frequently so small, however, 
(such as five pupils) as to be almost meaningless. 
Instances have been known where districts have 
hired from without the district a married teacher 
with enough children to make up the quota for 
the district so that it could continue to operate. 

Oregon has a provision in its law permitting 
separate elementary and high school districts to 
issue bonds up to 10 per cent of the respective as- 
sessed valuations. If, however, an elementary and 
high school district reorganize into a single uni- 
fied district, the bonding limit for the new dis- 
trict remains at 10 per cent. Thus some districts 
with extensive building needs cannot reorganize 
because, if they do so, they cannot meet their 
building needs. Several states provide substantial 
funds to be used for tuition payments for children 
who must transfer to other districts. In some states 
these tuition payments are sufficiently high that 
elementary districts which remain separate from 
high school districts can operate with lower tax 
levies than would be necessary if they became part 
of a high school district. In a number of cases state 
laws providing for tuition payments by the dis- 
tricts do mot recognize anything except current 
expenses. In such cases the district to which the 
children go has to provide the building facilities, 
and districts from which the children come benefit 
by the arrangement because they do not help to 
finance the plant facilities. 

Other laws such as those relating to qualifica- 
tions or even tenure of teachers may be significant 
in particular situations. 

Illinois has recently incorporated in its finance 
plan provisions which encourage reorganization of 
districts. If elementary and secondary districts in 
Illinois choose to continue as separate districts, 
their levy or local effort required for participation 
in state funds is higher than if they choose to re- 
organize into a unified district. New York encour- 
ages the organization of larger (central) school 
districts by providing building and transportation 
support for districts of this type which are organ- 
ized in accordance with provisions of the law. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIRABLE LEGISLATION 


On the basis of experiences in the various states 
and studies which have been made, it is evident 
that there are certain criteria which can safely be 
used for guidance in any state in developing laws 


relating to district reorganization. Among the most 
important of these are the following: 

1. Legislation relating to district reorganization 
should be kept as simple as possible and should 
make it easy for districts to effect desirable reor- 
ganization. 

Many states today would improve their situation 
greatly if they would enact one simple reorganization 


law and at the same time repeal all existing laws re- 
lating to the subject. 


2. All state laws should be reviewed to deter- 
mine their effect on district reorganization and 
those which encourage the continuance of inade- 
quate districts or retard needed reorganization 
should be revised. 


If existing school finance or other related laws make 
it more profitable for small districts to continue than to 
reorganize, a state could easily spend thousands of dol- 
lars on a plan of district reorganization and yet make 
little progress. 


3. The reorganization law should provide that 
all reorganization proposals are to be based on 
careful studies and planning before being voted 
upon. 

Many reorganizations based on the desires of local 
groups have been found to be unsatisfactory because 
facts pertinent to the situation were overlooked or ig- 
nored. If a desirable program is to be developed, all 
pertinent facts for a given area must be assembled and 
studied, and plans projected on the basis of the best 
evidence obtainable. 


4. The law or regulations of the state board of 
education should define basic criteria or minimum 
standards to be used for guidance in planning re- 
organization of districts. 


Many states have made the mistake of permitting 
areas having only two or three hundred or even fewer 
children to organize as new districts. Most states are 
accepting approximately 1500 children as the minimum 
for a satisfactory district. In so far as possible the ob- 
jective should be to propose boundary lines for all dis- 
tricts which are so arranged that it will be unnecessary 
for any substantial number of children to have to cross 
the district line in order to attend the most appropriate 
school. 


5. The laws should specifically define the re- 
sponsibility of the state and local reorganization 
commissions and of all groups and persons official- 
ly involved in the reorganization program. 

Laws that are vague, indefinite, and confusing are 
likely to lead to disputes and handicap the reorganization 
program. 
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6. In all states with a large number of small 
districts the law should provide for a state reor- 
ganization commission. 


This commission is assigned responsibility for provid- 
ing competent professional! personnel to assist with local 
studies and for reviewing and approving all reorganiza- 
tion plans proposed for consideration. This commission 
must be properly financed and staffed if it is to func- 
tion effectively. In some states with limited reorganiza- 
tion problems this responsibility may be assigned to the 
state board and state department of education, but in 
a number of states it seems best for the present to pro- 
ceed by establishing a commission. 


7. In states with numerous districts, the law 
should also provide for local commissions on re- 
organization. 

In many states these should be county commissions. 
There must be opportunity for any local commission to 
consider all of the area which should be included in 
each district. Studies and conclusions cannot be satisfac- 
torily limited to existing artificial district, city, or even 
county boundaries. 


8. The organization law and procedures should 
provide for the participation of a maximum num- 
ber of people working cooperatively for effective 
district reorganization. 

To the extent that the people who will be involved in 
any plan or reorganization understand all of the perti- 
nent facts, they will be in position to make a wise de- 
cision. Cooperative studies, planning and decisions are 
essential for such understanding. No decisions should be 
arbitrarily imposed. The final approval of a proposal for 
a reorganized district should be vested in the people of 
the proposed district. The determination should be by a 
majority vote of the electors in the entire area involved. 


9. The law should provide that if some of the 
separate elementary and secondary districts or some 
of the inadequate districts choose to continue as 
separate districts beyond a designated date, the 
taxpayers of those districts would bear the extra 
expense involved in providing adequate school 
services and facilities for the children of the dis- 
trict. 


Under no conditions should the taxpayers of the en- 
tire state be expected to care for the extra expense of 
operating inefficiently organized districts nor should the 
children in those districts be penalized because of the 
decisions of the electorate to continue such districts. 


THE KIND OF SCHOOLS WE NEED 
(Continued from page 300) 


our educational system that will result in an up- 
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ward extension of secondary education to include 
the junior college. The school district that is hard- 
ly capable of maintaining a small high school, or 
even an elementary school, is incongruous in com- 
pany with a district that provides a strong junior 
college for its youth. 

Adult education is another area into which an 
increasing number of schools are venturing. 
Adults can learn, and most adults are willing to 
learn if the opportunity is provided. Public schools, 
if adequately staffed, equipped, and housed, have 
an excellent opportunity to organize adult educa- 
tion programs that could have far-reaching results, 
There is no reason why public schools should not 
be the center of al/ educational activities in their 
respective communities. 

The services, facilities, and teaching personnel 
described above are far beyond the reach of many 
thousands of our school districts today—districts 
responsible for the education of millions of chil- 
dren. One who would question the need for re- 
districting, except in those fortunate areas where 
a major problem does not exist, needs only to 
examine the facts concerning our inadequate school 
districts: teachers’ salaries and qualifications, school 
buildings and equipment, curriculums, special 
services, and a great array of other data. We want 
the kind of school for a// children that some chil- 
dren already have. 

It is not surprising that so many of our schools 
are failing to measure up to the demands placed 
upon them. On the contrary, it is surprising that 
in the face of existing conditions so many are 
worthy of commendation. School district reorgan- 
ization is not a cure-all—it does not carry with it 
an unconditional guarantee of good schools—but 
sound reorganization can be counted on to remove 
many obstacles that now rob a large percentage 
of America’s children of their right to receive a 
1951-model education. 


According to all authorities, the same administrative unit 
should operate both elementary and high schools when both 
types of schools are located in the same district. 


“A Limited Evaluation of the Written Proposals of Sixty- 
three County School Survey Committees in Minnesota” is 
being undertaken by Gerhard C. Matzner, 750 East Tower 
Road, Ithaca, New York. With the cooperation of the Minne- 
sota State Department of Education, the study will review 
recommendations from 63 of the 87 counties in the state 
following permissive statutes providing for the election of 
school survey committees on a county-wide basis. 
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School Finance in District Reorganization 


By WILLIAM P. McLURE 


# bar problem of financial support of public edu- 
cation is complicated by a number of factors. 
The welfare of our nation demands an expanding 
educational program for a long time to come. Ex- 
ansion cannot be made without additional cost. 

Only half the youth of our nation now graduate 
from high school. If the educational program is en- 
riched at all grade levels, to better meet the needs 
of all youth and to retain larger numbers for a 
longer time, the nation’s educational bill will in- 
crease sharply. 

Swelling enrollments following increased birth 
rates of the past decade are complicating the prob- 
lem of financial support. The foreseeable enroll- 
ments, based upon births, will increase until 1960. 
They will continue to increase beyond that date 
if present trends of births continue. 

Debased monetary values of recent years have 
precipitated crises which are still with us. 

New taxation problems have arisen as a result 
of the present national emergency. 

In addition to these problems many schools suf- 
fer for lack of district reorganization. School dis- 
trict structure has a direct bearing upon the effect- 
iveness of financial support. Experience, with few 
exceptions, has shown financial advantages in or- 
ganizing more adequate administrative districts. 

The people in areas that have not kept pace in 
setting their school districts in order face doubly 
critical problems in school support. The relation- 
ships between financial support and district re- 
organization of public schools should be re-exam- 
ined in the light of present complicating factors. 


REORGANIZATION FACILITATES THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF MorE EFFICIENT SCHOOLS 


Nearly half the children of America attend 
schools too small for operation of adequate educa- 
tional programs. A practicable solution to this 
problem lies in a better district structure which can 
facilitate the planning of more efficient attendance 
centers (schools). The type of local administrative 
district, together with the internal organization of 
schools, has an important bearing upon the cost of 
the educational program as well as its nature. 

The per capita cost of education is directly re- 
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lated to the size of the school. When schools are 
compared on the basis of similar programs, the 
smaller the school the higher is the per capita cost. 
In elementary schools the cost per pupil tends to 
decrease rather rapidly up to an enrollment of about 
100 pupils and to decrease less rapidly to nearly 
300 pupils. There is evidence that per pupil cost 
in elementary schools for a given program remains 
fairly stable for enrollments of about 300 to 1,000 
pupils. Some studies have indicated that per capita 
costs tend to become stationary in schools above 
200 pupils. There is some indication, though in- 
conclusive, that these costs begin increasing with 
school sizes above 1,000 pupils. 

In high schools the per capita cost decreases 
rapidly to approximately 200 pupils and decreases 
less rapidly up to nearly 700 pupils. Some studies 
indicate that per pupil costs of a given program 
remain fairly stationary between school sizes of 
700 to 3,000 pupils. Other studies indicate sta- 
tionary costs between sizes of slightly lower limits. 
Some writers have indicated that these costs begin 
rising as size increases above 1,500 pupils, but no 
conclusive evidence supports this view. Logically, 
per capita costs may be expected to increase above 
some optimum size. There is substantial evidence, 
although insufficient to justify a conclusion, that 
this size is above 3,000 pupils. 

The per capita cost in a school is related not only 
to the size (enrollment) but also to the breadth 
and quality of the program. When administrative 
units consist of one or a few small schools as in 
more than thirty states, the program cannot be 
broadened or enriched except at exorbitant cost, 
unless some stable arrangement exists for sharing 
special services with other districts or with an in- 
termediate administrative unit such as the county 
or the district superintendency. 

Efficient schools provide a maximum of educa- 
tional service at a minimum cost per pupil. In 
most rural areas educational advantages equal to 
those offered in small schools can be provided at 
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less expense after reorganization into larger at- 
tendance centers, or the economies effected 
through reorganization may be applied toward im- 
proving the program. Several studies in different 
states have shown that reorganization of small 
local districts would provide a comparable pro- 
gram of education at large savings for the state as 
a whole. A more defensible basis for judging econ- 
omies from reorganization is the increased educa- 
tional returns rather than money savings through 
operation of comparable programs. Until recent 
years the increase in transport cost accompanying 
consolidation in many rural areas outweighed sav- 
ings to be gained through increased size of schools. 
This is no longer true except in very sparsely popu- 
lated areas with poor roads. Savings in costs of 
buildings, equipment, and professional services 
resulting from increased school size more than 
counter-balance the increased transportation costs. 
As the level of educational service rises the sav- 
ings will become even more pronounced. 


STATE FiscAL Poticies AID REORGANIZATION 


It is common practice to offer some kind of fi- 
nancial incentive for reorganization. Some of the 
conditions which may be described as incentives 
are as follows: 

The reorganized district is required to levy a 
local tax rate which is lower than would otherwise 
be required as a condition for participating in 
equalization grants. Thus in Illinois, common 
school districts are required to levy a tax rate of 
4 mills as a condition for participating in state 
equalization funds. Since dual districts, elemen- 
tary and high school overlap most local property, 
a total property tax for purposes of participating in 
state equalization funds amounts to 8 mills. After 
common school districts reorganize the local quali- 
fying rate is 5 mills. The difference of 3 mills con- 
stitutes a financial incentive for reorganization and 
was set at this figure so that most areas in the state 
that might reorganize would receive additional 
state aid. The theory behind this type of incentive 
is that taxpayers should pay for the privilege of 
inefficient districts rather than penalizing the chil- 
dren. 

Another common incentive found in most states 
is an allowance from state funds for school trans- 
portation. This incentive when coupled with the 
tax differential can be very effective when: (1) 
the allowance for transportation cost is developed 
in terms of realistic factors which affect the cost 
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of this service, and (2) when the amount is rea- 
sonably adequate. 

Another less common incentive, but one which 
increasingly is a determining factor in reorgani- 
zation, is the provision of state funds for capital 
outlay and/or debt service. Several states have rec- 
ognized capital needs as essential elements of cost 
in providing foundation programs. They have 
taken steps to provide state aid to better organized 
districts for buildings and equipment. 


BETTER MEASURES OF EDUCATIONAL NEED IN 
FOUNDATION PROGRAMS AID REORGANIZATION 


Every state has recognized the principle of equal- 
ization of a minimum educational opportunity for 
all children. Most of them have been slow to im- 
plement this principle adequately. One of the chief 
reasons why practice has lagged far behind theory 
has been the failure to base the financial support 
of organized districts upon adequate measures of 
educational need in foundation programs. 

Improvement of district structure makes it pos- 
sible to develop better minimum programs to be 
financed through state and locally shared taxes. 
Reorganized districts are in position to consolidate 
the small inefficient schools except the most iso- 
lated ones. Transportation service is operated on a 
larger and more efficient scale. The result is that 
extra educational costs for transportation and small 
schools are reduced to a minimum and can be justi- 
fied as elements of cost of a foundation level of 
support for which the state has the responsibility 
for sharing with the local tax base. For example, 
studies have shown that areas of sparsity of school 
population are high cost areas because of a neces- 
sity for devoting large expenditures for transpor- 
tation and for maintaining schools that on the 
average must have a somewhat lower average pu- 
pil-teacher ratio than is necessary in more densely 
settled areas. The writer has one district in mind 
where $200 per pupil would be necessary to main- 
tain a school program with the same variety of 
offerings, the same salary schedules for teachers, 
and other essential expenses that might be main- 
tained in a second district of lower population 
sparsity for $150 per pupil. The measure of need 
applied to new districts should take such variations 
of cost into account. Otherwise many of these dis- 
tricts cannot achieve the advantages inherent in 
reorganization without imposing an unfair burden 
upon the local taxpayer. 

States cannot fully guarantee minimum founda- 
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tion programs for all children or properly encour- 
age reorganization without fiscal plans which in- 
clude the cost of essential buildings and facilities 
as a part of the measure of need. The historical 
practice of placing the burden of support of these 
items upon the local district is today unsatisfactory. 
The majority of local districts, even well organ- 
ized ones, are unable to finance their capital needs 
entirely from local tax resources. The principle of 
state and local sharing of capital costs must be ap- 
plied fully and completely. 


LocAL CONTROL May BE STRENGTHENED 
THROUGH REORGANIZATION 


Better reorganized districts do not necessarily 
guarantee a greater amount of local control. They 
provide a social environment potentially capable 
of developing the most effective types of local con- 
trol in the management of funds as well as other 
aspects of the educational enterprise. One of the 
oldest principles relating to prudence in handling 
school funds was to require at least half of the 
support from local taxes. The belief was that local 
interest in financial matters was likely to be keener 
if local taxpayers paid most of the educational bill. 
Opponents of reorganization are sometimes fear- 
ful that greater streamlining of district structure 
and increasing amounts of state aid are combining 
to shift the traditional responsibility for the over- 
sight of the school budget from the local commun- 
ity to the state authorities. Advocates of reorgani- 
zation, on the other hand, point to the experience 
in states where reorganization has advanced 
furthest to confirm their faith in local citizens for 
exercising effective public surveillance, irrespective 
of sources of funds. They point out further that 
stronger local districts reduce the necessity for such 
undesirable state central oversight as preaudits of 
local budgets, as found in some states. 


REORGANIZATION FACILITATES BETTER 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


The trend has been toward better equalized and 
more adequate foundation programs supported by 
state and local units of government. The propor- 
tion of the foundation cost which is borne by the 
local districts varies from state to state. The pro- 
portion of school funds from local sources ranged 
from about 95 per cent in Nebraska in 1949 to 
about 10 per cent in Delaware. The local property 
tax base has been inadequate to support larger edu- 
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cational budgets resulting from a growing school 
population, expanding educational programs, and 
inflated prices. The result has been a decrease in 
the percentage (not in amount) of total expendi- 
tures of education that have been derived from 
local property taxes. In 1928 about 85 per cent of 
all public schools’ revenues came from local taxes; 
in 1948 only 61 per cent of the total ditures 
came from this source. Estimates for 1950 indicate 
a further decline to approximately 57 per cent. As 
educational costs increase a larger proportion of the 
total expenditures may be expected from state-wide 
taxes. It is increasingly important to develop state 
plans of support on sound principles. 

The pattern in most states is a sharing arrange- 
ment which tends to equalize a foundation of fi- 
nancial support. All school districts are required to 
levy some uniform tax rate on local property, and 
the amount of funds thus raised is considered the 
contribution of the local district toward the foun- 
dation cost. The state supplies the difference be- 
tween the local contribution and the foundation 
cost. The local districts are free to levy additional 
taxes, perhaps within limits set by state law, to pay 
for additions to the minimum state program. A few 
states, notably Delaware, North Carolina, and 
New Mexico, provide a foundation of financial 
support from state funds for all districts regardless 
of wealth or adequacy of local district structure. 
Many states employ both methods. As a rule the 
major portion of state funds is distributed by means 
which propose to achieve some degree of equaliza- 
tion of a foundation level of support, and the minor 
portion is distributed on a per capita (pupil) basis 
irrespective of local taxing ability. 

Relatively minor aids are distributed for special 
purposes such as vocational classes, lunch rooms, 
and classes for handicapped children. Improved 
district structure should reduce the necessity for 
earmarking several funds for special educational 
purposes. 

FINANCIAL OBSTACLES RETARD 
REORGANIZATION 


Obstacles of financial nature often retard re- 
organization. When the wealth of rural areas is 
greater than the urban centers, farm people find it 
to their disadvantage financially to consolidate with 
the poorer urban centers. These wealthy areas op- 
pose mergers with poorer ones on the ground that 
their taxes will be increased without personal edu- 
cational benefits. On the other hand, poorer areas 
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whether rural or urban often oppose consolidation 
with wealthier ones on the ground that higher taxes 
will be necessary to maintain higher educational 
standards than those to which they have been 
accustomed. 

Unsound provisions in state laws create artifi- 
cial obstacles. For example, it has been common 
practice for most states to provide educational op- 
portunity to all children in districts not maintain- 
ing schools by providing for payment of tuition to 
districts which maintain schools. Too frequently 
the state funds allowed for tuition payments have 
made it advantageous financially not to organize. 
Allowance of state funds for tuition purposes has 
partially met the needs of some small school dis- 
tricts adjacent to urban centers. Unfortunately 
many districts which close their schools continue to 
maintain their separate identity. In Illinois last 
year, 1,113 of them were still in operation. 

The distribution of assets and liabilities of con- 
stituent districts is frequently a major obstacle to 
reorganization. As a rule, districts with little or no 
bonded indebtedness oppose consolidation with 
areas having a large debt, especially if the law re- 
quires the assumption of the debt by the entire area 
after reorganization. Some states attempt to over- 
come this obstacle by providing that when districts 
are consolidated only the area that originally in- 
curred the debt would be responsible for its amorti- 
zation. This arrangement often proves unsatisfac- 
tary for the reason that most new districts face in- 
creased financial burdens, and when any fragment 
has large outstanding tax commitments additional 
increases in new taxes meet severe resistance. The 
procedure of consolidating both liabilities and as- 
sets of old districts has been sustained by the courts 
and appears to be the most satisfactory one for re- 
lieving this difficult problem. 

Another obstacle to reorganization is inability 
of the potential district to provide necessary build- 
ings and facilities. The most common practice of 
providing for these needs has been through bonded 
debts incurred against the taxable property of the 
local districts. The housing problem has become 
critical because of increased enrollments and the 
relatively small amount of construction for the 
past twenty years. Since World War II the cost of 
construction has been so high that only the very 
wealthiest districts could reasonably well meet 
building needs from local tax resources. In districts 
of average wealth and less, tax resources are inade- 
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quate to construct the needed new plants and to 
remodel old ones. 

All too frequently new districts are forced to 
make unhappy compromises in attempting to meet 
their needs. The usual first step is to consolidate 
high schools since greatest economies can be felt in 
mergers of these attendance centers. Sometimes 
the entire bonding capacity of a district is necessary 
to construct a new high school plant, leaving little 
or nothing for badly needed elementary schools. 
The situation is often made worse when old high 
schools are abandoned for use by elementary grades 
for which the buildings are ill-suited. Even in the 
moderately wealthy districts the resources are sel- 
dom adequate to provide for more than one or two 
major school plants and to meet urgent needs of 
repairs and replacements throughout the entire 
district. 

Another serious aspect of the problem is the 
general lack of resources properly to equip build- 
ings. In a recent study of 50 new school plants, the 
writer observed that funds were short of the 
amounts necessary to equip the buildings properly 
in nearly every case. Too often old desks, book- 
cases, and laboratory equipment were moved into 
new structures for emergency use. The result of 
austerity in providing equipment in many new 
plants is clearly reflected in the influence upon the 
educational program. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION PRESENTS NEW 
PROBLEMS IN REORGANIZATION 


An increasing financial outlay for pupil trans- 
portation goes with reorganization in rural areas. 
The statistics on cost of transportation are often 
misleading because of the number of variables 
which affect these costs. Some of the more im- 
portant factors are: (1) policies with respect to 
driver requirements, (2) the percentage of rural 
pupils who are transported, (3) the number and 
size of schools (attendance units), (4) sparsity of 
population, (5) road conditions, (6) climate. Most 
states now provide state aid for pupil transporta- 
tion from state funds, but there is a wide variety of 
methods of determining the amount of aid to be 
granted to the local districts. In North Carolina 
and New Mexico the entire cost of pupil transpor- 
tation is paid by the state. The finance plans of 
some states have fairly refined measures for taking 
into account variable factors which affect this cost 
from district to district and thus more nearly equal- 
ize the foundation support of instructional costs. 











Other states allow only small grants for each pupil 
transported and thus most of the cost of this serv- 
ice is extra expense borne from local tax resources, 
which otherwise might be spent for better teach- 
ers and additional equipment. 

There are usually large financial advantages in 
consolidating small attendance centers (schools) 
within new districts. Except in isolated areas, ag- 
gravated by bad road conditions, savings achieved 
through increasing school size are not completely 
offset by increased transportation cost. There ap- 

rs to be an increasing financial advantage for 
consolidation. Costs of instruction are being in- 
flated at a faster rate than are transport costs. The 
differential is even greater where states, like North 
Carolina, have policies permitting part-time stu- 
dent bus drivers. 

There is another aspect of consolidation which 
has financial implications for transportation. In- 
creased consolidation enlarges the scale of trans- 
port operations with some reduction in cost for 
each pupil transported. The financial advantages 
of large-scale organization with 50 or more busses 
are marked in contrast with the small unit of a 
dozen busses or less. A study? in New York showed 
that 20 per cent of the transport cost could be 
saved by administering this service through a 
large intermediate administrative unit averaging 
400 to 500 square miles in area. The experience of 
county unit states like Alabama, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina has shown large savings in 
large-scale administration of this service. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY Is MORE NEARLY 
EQUALIZED THROUGH REORGANIZATION 


The equalization of a minimum educational op- 
portunity for all children has become an accepted 
principle of public education in America. Studies 
of fiscal support of education in every state have 
repeatedly shown extremely wide variations in 
local taxable wealth per child among local dis- 
tricts. Where the responsibility for financial sup- 
port rests heavily upon the local tax base, wide 
variations in educational opportunities inevitably 
occur. The variation per se is not the objectionable 
phenomenon, but it is the inability of many districts 
to support an adequate program. The merging of 
districts reduces the variance in local taxing ability 
to support education. 





1Morrison, J. C., and Butterworth, J. E. The Intermediate 


District in New York State—Special Studies. Bulletin 1356. The 
University of the State of New York, The State Education De- 
partment, Albany, 1948, p. 102. 
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In school reorganization movements in the past, 
the ability of the new district has generally been 
a factor of paramount importance. Most authori- 
ties have listed this as one of the criteria to be con- 
sidered in planning a reorganized district. This 
factor is still strong as evidenced by the practice 
of “land-grabbing” in states that allow a large 
amount of local responsibility in the process of 
reorganization. Local taxing ability will continue 
to be an important factor in reorganization since 
it involves the capacity of the district to exercise 
local initiative in raising school support above the 
state foundation level. It is important that reorgan- 
ized districts have sufficient taxable wealth to ex- 
tend their educational programs significantly be- 
yond the state-wide foundation level so that equali- 
zation does not become synonymous with uniform- 
ity. 

SOME AREAS NEED INTERMEDIATE ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE UNITS TO PROVIDE SPECIAL SERVICES 


The tendency in reorganization is to under-con- 
solidate rather than to over-consolidate. The result 
is the formation of many administrative districts 
that are too small to provide all the special services 
of a broad educational program without exorbitant 
cost. 

A notable example of this situation is observed 
in the state of New York where the movement 
for centralization of rural districts has been under 
way since 1925. Within recent years considerable 
study has been devoted in that state to the question 
of how to improve educational opportunities of 
youth in rural areas. The people have recognized 
that many of the small administrative districts do 
not have pupil population of adequate size to pro- 
vide the needed special services except at very 
large costs. A recent study known as the Interme- 
diate District Study, extending over a five-year 
period and resulting in several published reports, 
proposed that large intermediate districts be su- 
perimposed over the present constituent districts 
to provide certain special services such as special- 
ized guidance, professional attendance service, 
psychological services, health, adult education, spe- 
cial vocational education, classes for mentally and 
physically handicapped children, and business 
management of transportation. 

In the state of Illinois where approximately 240 
new centralized rural districts have been formed 
since 1947, 90 per cent of them have fewer than 
1,000 pupils in all 12 grades and 50 per cent 
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have fewer than 500 pupils. If the educational 
program is to include a wide variety of specialized 
services which are generally recognized as neces- 
saty, the provision of such services wholly within 
local administrative districts of these sizes will 
involve large per capita costs. 

Some authorities advocate strengthening coun- 
ty administrative units in states where these offices 
occupy an intermediate position between constitu- 
ent districts and the state central administrative of- 
fices. Other authorities do not advocate the county 
as a proper intermediate unit for reasons of the 
political nature of the county school superintend- 
ency and the unsuitability of most counties as 
proper territorial units for this type of district. 


INTERNAL REORGANIZATION OF NEw DISTRICTS 
Has FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


Some of the difficult financial problems involved 
in reorganization of school districts may be illus- 
trated by describing one district which in many 
respects is typical except for geographical size. This 
district is located in the northern part of the state 
of Illinois. It has an area of 387 square miles. 
There are six villages ranging in size from 300 
to 1,200 population. 

Before reorganization there were 82 districts, 
with as many boards of education. There were 
five high schools with a total of 35 teachers. 
The elementary schools were as follows: one with 
five teachers, two with four teachers, two with three 
teachers, one with two teachers, and thirty-six with 
one teacher. Thirty-five one-teacher districts had 
closed their schools and were paying tuition to 
other districts where their children attended school. 

Now, after reorganization there is one board of 
education and one superintendent with a total staff 
of 81 teachers: Five high schools are still in opera- 
tion. The six villages have one elementary school 
each. Twenty-three one-teacher schools are still 
in operation. 

IT PAYs TO INVESTIGATE 


On the surface it may appear that little has been 
accomplished in terms of the real purpose of re- 
organization, but this is not the case. Many sig- 
nificant improvements can be attributed to re- 
organization. The chief advances lie in the develop- 
ment of a broader community of educational in- 
terests. Much study, investigation, and communi- 
cation are shaping plans of the future. The people 
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are studying alternative plans of consolidating 
their schools. Alternative plans for the high 
schools illustrate financial considerations entering 
into the decisions of people in all new districts 
where consolidations of attendance units are in- 
volved. One plan is to operate six high schools, 
one in each village. The other is to operate two 
high schools, one in the western part of the dis- 
trict and another in the eastern part. Compare the 
costs of operating the educational program and 
providing new plants that will be needed under 
each plan. 
PLAN I 


Enrollment 
146 
169 
110 
106 
101 
60 


692 
PLAN II 


Six 
High Schools 


Two 
High Schools 
1 429 25 
2 263 18 


692 43 


Enrollment Teachers 


The present high schools are operating at an 
average cost of $6,000 per teacher, including trans- 
portation. At this expenditure level two schools 
instead of six would effect a gross saving of $78,- 
000 in operating costs. It is estimated that addi- 
tional transportation for two consolidated high 
schools would cost an additional $15,000, leaving 
a net saving of approximately $63,000 per year. 

The comparison of these plans includes a build- 
ing program since present school plants are un- 
worthy of renovation. It is estimated that six high 
school buildings will cost a minimum of $2,250,- 
000 and that two schools under the second plan will 
cost $1,500,000. 

The analysis of the situation in this district indi- 
cates large economies in the consolidation of its 
five high schools into two attendance centers. If 
two centers are established instead of six (as some 
citizens want), savings in operating costs will be 
sufficient to liquidate half the indebtedness for 
new buildings. If the viewpoints of the people of 
this district can be harmonized, they cannot afford 
to overlook the financial advantages in consolidat- 
ing school attendance centers. 











OME states have carried out plans of district re- 
S organization making the county the school dis- 
trict. Other states have used the county educational 
organization as an “‘intermediate”’ unit. In Califor- 
nia the center of authority and educational activity 
is in the district. The County Superintendent's Of- 
fice helps the district improve offerings to boys and 
gitls, furnishes professional technicians and in- 
structional materials to further the district pro- 
gram. As a sample of how reorganization may profit 
the educational program offered in the attendance 
center of a small school district, consider the serv- 
ices of the Los Angeles County Office. 

The Los Angeles County schools have an enroll- 
ment of 729,892 pupils, as of March, 1949. Los 
Angeles county superintendent C. C. Trillingham 
has three assistants to administer (1) instructional, 
(2) financial, and (3) special services. Under 
these three assistant superintendents are 17 divi- 
sions, with 79 directors, supervisors, and coordina- 
tors. 

The program is financed both by the Los An- 
geles county board of supervisors and by the Cali- 
fornia state department of education. That part of 
the program which deals chiefly with the clerical, 
legal, and bookkeeping functions of the office, 
such as certification, budgets, school elections, an- 
nual reports, retirement, warrants and accounts is 
financed from county funds. That part of the pro- 
gtam which deals chiefly with supervision, co- 
ordination, instructional materials, and teacher im- 
provement in service, is financed by the county 
school service fund, administered by the state de- 
partment of education. 

Elementary Supervision and Coordination. The 
Division of Elementary Education is comprised of 
20 curriculum coordinators and supervisors, two 
supervisors of art, two supervisors of music, two 
supervisors of science, four curriculum assistants, a 
librarian, and a director. This division is required 
by the California education code to supervise in- 
struction in schools with fewer than 900 average 
daily attendance: In the schools with more than 
900 average daily attendance, the division furnish- 
€s coordinators to assist administrators and teach- 
ets in curriculum development, techniques of in- 
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struction, in-service training of teachers, and home- 
school relationships. During the last three sum- 
mers the division has conducted a workshop in 
elementary education for the improvement of 
teachers in service. Local universities have granted 
credit for the workshop experience. 

Secondary Coordination. The Division of Secon- 
dary Education is not legally responsible for su- 
pervision but coordinates secondary instruction by 
working with administrators, the state department 
of education, and many professional organizations. 
It prepares monographs, disseminates instructional 
materials, and helps teachers improve classroom 
procedures. The division is comprised of four co- 
ordinators and a director. 

Research and Guidance Service. To help school 
districts provide better adjustment for pupils, the 
Division of Research and Guidance assists with 
(1) testing programs, (2) individual pupil ad- 
justment, (3) school surveys, (4) in-service teach- 
er education, and (5) distribution of materials 
which improve guidance procedures. Ten elemen- 
tary and three secondary coordinators, with one 
educational statistician and the director, carry on 
the work of this division. 

Audio-Visual Aids. The Division of Audio-Vis- 
ual Education serves 111 districts, having 365 
schools. To serve these schools, the division main- 
tains in good repair a library of approximately 
6,000 films and more than 10,000 film strips, 
slides, prints, and recordings. Last year 68,175 
films were shown to pupil audiences throughout 
the county. The audio-visual materials are main- 
tained cooperatively by the county office and the 
districts, but the county office supplies two co- 
ordinators and a director to help districts improve 
the instructional effectiveness of audio-visual aids. 

Health Services. The Division of Health and 
Physical Education furnishes the help of a director, 
a health coordinator, two corrective physical edu- 
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cation coordinators, a speech correctionist, an au- 

diometrist-telebinoculist, and three public health 

nurses, to improve the health of pupils, health edu- 
cation in schools, and school-community coopera- 
tion on health programs. 

Pooled Library Service. The School Library Serv- 
ice maintains a third of a million volumes which 
are circulated among small schools, where ade- 
quate libraries are impossible. This service is an 
example of the advantage of pooling resources 
which would be unavailable to any single school. 

Teacher Selection and Adjustment. Small 
schools find themselves at a disadvantage, during 
teacher shortages particularly, in securing and 
keeping the best available teachers. To help solve 
this problem the county superintendent maintains 
a Teaching Personnel and Advisory Service, which 
secures approximately 700 teachers annually for 
school districts and helps the districts adjust and 
improve these teachers in service. 

Child Welfare and Attendance. To enforce com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, issue work per- 
mits, assist districts with juvenile court cases, and 
protect the welfare of children and youth, the Di- 
vision of Child Welfare and Attendance is staffed 
by two coordinators and a director. This division's 
work is chiefly preventive—to prevent children 
from becoming truant and eventually wards of 
the court. Last year the division made 5,000 home 
visits and school conferences to further regularity 
of attendance and pupil adjustments. 

Special Schools. With respect to regular schools 
in the districts, the Los Angeles county superin- 
tendent performs advisory service and legal func- 
tions; but with respect to the special homes and 
camps for boys and girls under the protection of 
the probation department, the juvenile courts, sani- 
tariums and emergency situations, the county su- 
perintendent operates the educational programs. 
At present, special schools have been established 
to care for boys and girls at Juvenile Hall, Broad- 
acres, El Retiro, Forestry Camp No. 5, McClaren 
Hall, State Camp No. 37, and Santa Teresita Sana- 
torium. With these schools the superintendent's of- 
fice functions as a school district in establishing 
and maintaining good instructional programs. 

Trade and Industrial Education. The California 
state department of education and the Los Angeles 

county superintendent of schools support jointly 
the Division of Trade and Industrial Education, 
with one coordinator and a director. The division 
assists both school districts and community organi- 
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zations in improving vocational education and in- 
dustrial efficiency. Both private and public organi- 
zations call upon this division for assistance. 

Miscellaneous Service. Miscellaneous services by 
the county superintendent have been improved and 
expanded since the advent of district reorganiza- 
tion and the resultant larger schools. Such activi- 
ties include: teachers’ institute, preparation of 
course of study, juvenile traffic school, school build- 
ing maintenance advisement service, trustees’ con- 
vention, teachers’ professional library, school 
house planning, district boundary changes, legal 
interpretations, school trustee appointments, trans- 
portation of pupils, bond elections, screening of 
applicants for administrative positions, approval of 
school budgets, teacher certification, retirement for 
both certificated and non-certificated employees, 
approval of warrants, statistics, and others. 

Space prohibits explanation of the above serv- 
ices, but further description of only two of the 
services will illustrate their importance. The teach- 
ers’ institute provides 622 sessions annually, with 
an attendance of 75,000 teacher hours, at a cost to 
the county of more than $12,000. The sessions 
continue from September to spring, and are located 
at convenient points throughout the county. 

As a further illustration, the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Juvenile Traffic School, the first of its kind in 
America, is maintained jointly by the county su- 
perintendent of schools and the Los Angeles city 
police department. It provides instruction instead 
of punishment for juvenile first offenders in traf- 
fic, and requires that they appear for traffic safety 
instruction on four Saturday mornings, instead of 
being made wards of the juvenile court. Last year 
a total of 4,307 youths went through the school. 
(Incidentally, last year Los Angeles was awarded 
the number one safety record in traffic among all of 
the large cities in the United States. ) 

Obviously, the many services rendered by a 
county superintendent of schools office have been 
only highlighted in this article. It is important to 
note that as district reorganization has eliminated 
the one-room school, the need for supervisory setv- 
ices from the county has not been diminished, but 
has been considerably expanded. When the focus 
of the county superintendent's staff is upon the im- 
provement of class room instruction, through the 
process of working with school districts rather 
than imposing programs upon them, there will al- 
ways be strong demand for sound professional as- 
sistance from his office. 





Danger Points in District Reorganization 
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ELFISHNESS, provincialism, a warping of true 
educational objectives, over-conservativeness, 
over-zealousness, artificial and arbitrary boundary- 
line establishment—these are some of the “‘roots”’ 
out of which grow undesirable school district re- 
organization. Schools in a democracy must be “peo- 
ple’s schools” if they are to function best to pre- 
serve and nurture our true democratic culture. 

The schools in a democracy should transmit the 
finest there is in the culture of a democratic society 
from generation to generation. Failure in this basic 
objective can only lead to a school system which 
may ultimately become the tool of bureaucratic and 
authoritarian forces. Herein lies the greatest danger 
point in school district reorganization, whether it 
be in rural or in urban areas. 

“Danger points of school district reorganization 
occur when the area is determined administrative- 
ly without any regard for the original community 
alignments of the people, when the rural interests 
of consolidated school districts are subordinated 
to a traditionally urban-inclined program, and 
when no provision is made for drawing the neigh- 
borhood (organizations) adequately into a dis- 
trict-wide organization,” declares Dr. Brunner.! 
He recounts that serious conflicts arose in New 
York state early in the centralization program. 
Hence, when Dr. Dwight Sanderson was brought 
in, he introduced the principle that any centraliza- 
tion of schools should take sociological factors into 
account. His plan of determining what the service 
area of centralized schools should be has been fol- 
lowed pretty faithfully by the New York Board of 
Education ever since. 

There is no virtue in bigness as such. Those who 
work for “big” administrative or attendance units 
simply to have enough money or enough children 
to meet predetermined or artificial administrative 
standards, often can do much to destroy the peo- 
ple’s or the community school. Our most effective 
education work is often done in small groups and 
in natural group settings, such as the neighbor- 
hood. 





Suggestions and belp for this article have come from Merle 
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Administrative reorganization and state and 
federal aid should be used as tools in developing 
school systems built up out of what T. Lynn Smith 
calls society’s natural groups. He thinks that the 
“hierarchy of social relationships, which pyramids 
from the person to the family, the family to the 
neighborhood, and the neighborhood to the com- 
munity, is of great significance for rural educa- 
tion.’’? It is of equal significance to urban educa- 
tion. 

The conception of community, however, is fuzzy 
in the minds of many. A significant definition, aim- 
ing at the heart of the danger of “bigness,” is given 
by Murdock as ‘The maximal group of persons 
who normally reside together in face-to-face asso- 
ciation.” He declares it is the group “within which 
individuals normally experience most of their 
meaningful social satisfactions.”"* The author be- 
lieves that the further a school system, in its march 
toward bigness, gets away from this kind of group 
as a community, the less it is a “‘people’s school.” 
In the large city, it is exceedingly difficult for any 
parent to feel that the schools belong to him, that 
he has any voice whatever in the operation of the 
school attended by his child. Perhaps not much can 
be done to recapture the schools for the people 
where reorganization has removed them once or 
twice or even further from the people by setting up 
huge centralized attendance centers, especially on 
the elementary basis. But in most rural areas the 
damage has not yet been done. Even though eco- 
nomic necessity may dictate “big” administrative 
reorganization, the administrators can go slow in 
absorbing too many attendance units into the “cen- 
tral school.” 

Transportation itself presents a danger point. A 





2“The Sociology of Rural Life.” New York: Harper, 1947, 
8 


. 408. 

? * George P. Murdock, “Feasibility and Implementation of Com- 
arative Community Research.” American S ogical Review, 
Volume 15, No. 6, December, 1950, p. 714. 
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recent study by Little and Tate* shows that the 
farther students were from school and the more 
time they spent in transit the lower were their 
grade averages relative to I. Q.; the less acceptable 
they were in their social group; the less well ad- 
justed they were in school, and the more frequent- 
ly were they absent from school. The range in mile- 
age used was from .9 or less to over 5 and the range 
in minutes in transit less than 30 to 90 and more. 
The formation of big schools in cities frequently 
presents as difficult if not a more difficult transpor- 
tation problem than that found in rural areas. The 
principle of placing elementary schools, especially, 
in neighborhood areas, whether in country or city, 
is therefore of great importance in keeping the 
schools close to the people. 

Experience in the process of school reorganiza- 
tion in any state will “‘discover’’ other danger 
points. There is the danger of placing emphasis 
upon property and not children, a danger pointed 
up by Dr. Sumption, and operative in small and 
in big ways in almost every state. School “leaders’’ 
who go out of their way in drawing proposed school 
district boundaries to include high valuation prop- 
erty and low-child population areas strike at the 
very heart of the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity and support of education. This practice may 
take the simple form of including farmland in a 
reorganized district on which there are no resi- 
dences simply to get the “‘valuation.’’ Or it may 
involve gerrymandering in relation to public utili- 
ties where millions of dollars in valuation of prop- 
erty are involved. A case in point is a low-children- 
population school district in Illinois which “‘peti- 
tioned” into its district, by vote of the property 
owners, a valuable property section so as to keep 
the levy down, thus forcing the adjacent district 
with a high-pupil population to raise its rates to 
meet the basic finances required to meet building 
and educational needs. Where state laws permit 
such inequalities they need to be changed to over- 
come them. 

School district organization to “‘protect” the 
“status quo’’ is another danger point. Some state 
laws permit territory to be organized into school 
districts which do not “hold school’’ within the 
district boundaries, but from which children are 
sent to neighboring schools at a lower per pupil 
cost to the district than would be the case if they 

* Ruth Chambers Little and Mildred Thurow Tate, “Some Effects 


of Commuting on the Adjustment of Elementary Students.” Rural 
Sociology, Volume 15, No. 4, December 1950, p. 322. 
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maintained a school. Or “protective” districts may 
be organized comprising several small communi- 
ties, in states in which minimum valuation and pop- 
ulation requirements are the only legal minimal 
requisites for reorganization, into community dis- 
tricts. In such situations each “‘town’’ can, by agree- 
ment, keep its small high school, its basketball 
team, and its old traditional, limited, college-pre- 
paratory course. Wise, directive legal and state-aid 
provisions are needed to discourage such “protec- 
tive’ reorganization. 

The preservation of the position and security of 
small-school educators or school officials, or the 
possible “capture” of the schools by people with 
political or other motives, are real danger points in 
school reorganization. Laws in at least one state 
make possible the organization of a 12-grade dis- 
trict by means of extending the powers of the ele- 
mentary school board so as to provide for high 
school work as well. In this way administrators, 
boards of education, business men or property own- 
ers enjoying a low tax rate can protect their inter- 
ests by organizing a 12-grade system, thus block- 
ing the possibility of more adequate reorganiza- 
tion. The school resulting is often not better, if as 
good, as the dual system previously functioning. 

Failure to grasp opportunities provided by re- 
organization may be called a danger point. “Old 
line’ administrators or urban minded school 
boards, steeped in the ways of the past, will fail to 
provide properly for educational needs of children 
and adults in the areas added to the school district. 
They may, for example, overlook vocational agri- 
culture or adult education. They are willing to 
accept the same standards as prevailed before re- 
organization, being unwilling to recommend, per- 
haps, added expenditures for new services, for fear 
of repercussion from a minority “tax-conscious” 
group in the community, most of whom have no 
children in school. 

The organization of rural area into large urban 
administrative districts presents a danger point re- 
lated to the above. Because of the fact that the ru- 
ral group is a decided minority there may not even 
be representation from rural areas on the board of 
education. The assessment of taxes, based on dif- 
ferent valuations of farm and nonfarm property, or 
of the difficulty to assess certain urban properties, 
may cause an undue burden of taxes on farm prop- 
erty. The people of the rural area of this enlarged 


(Continued on page 332) 





Factors Opposing Reorganization 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


u will hear voices such as these in discus- 
sions on school district reorganization: 


“We've got our own board now. Why should any 
others tell us what teachers we've got to hire?” 


“If a new board comes in, Miss Annie may not have 
her job back—and we want Miss Annie. She is a lot 
better than most of these educated young things.” 


“What will happen to Principal Smith? They may 
close our school, and then what will happen to old man 
Smith?” 


“We've got a lot of money laid up in our treasury. 
We've saved and saved. These other districts haven't got 
a thing. Why should we turn over our money to them?” 


“I don’t want my kids traveling on a bus in all kinds 
of weather for two hours a day or more when we've got 
a good school right close to home. Besides that trans- 
portation is expensive stuff.” 


“Think of all the terrible things that can happen in 
a bus.” 


“Our roads are terrible. The buses will never get 
through in the winter and spring time.” 


“They will make a racket out of that bus business.” 


“Where are we going to have a meeting house when 
they do away with our schools?” 


“We will be lost in a new school somewhere with a 
lot of strangers. We will lose our community life.” 


“I don’t want to send my kids to town. That's a bad 
place for kids.” 


“It's hard enough to keep the kids on the farm as it 
is. 

“Our kids don’t need all of this stuff that they say 
reorganization brings. We can do a better job in the three 
R's at home. The classes will be too big. The kids won't 
get the individual attention they need. It will be like a 
big machine. Besides I hate to see my little kids in such 
a big school.” 


“Look at the swell basketball team we have always 
had. Our high school is too small for these people. They 
will do away with it—then what will happen to our 
teams, our orchestra, and our chorus?” 


“The first thing they will do will be to grab Coach 


Brown!” 


These and similar statements reveal many of the 
factors and interests which militate against school 
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* Irving F. Pearson is Executive Secretary, Il- 
linois Education Association, Springfield, 
Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


district reorganization. There are the interests of 
those who fear their taxes will be increased. There 
are those who think they will lose their jobs or 
standing in the shuffle. There are those who for a 
long period of time have “run things’ locally, and 
who fear that reorganization will remove their au- 
thority. There are those who trade with the school, 
its teachers, pupils, and the parents, and who fear 
reorganization may remove the school which is a 
source of pecuniary gain to them. There are those 
who like to handle the school funds and see the 
possibility of this privilege being removed from 
them. There are teachers who “just know’’ that 
they could not adjust themselves to the new situa- 
tion, or that their security and happiness will be en- 
dangered. Oftentimes banking interests govern the 
reactions of some individuals. A new district may 
transfer funds to new depositories. Other persons 
than those locally controlled may handle the funds. 
Persons in districts of greater wealth and low tax 
rates oftentimes find it difficult to subscribe to a 
proposal which for the time being, at least, may 
increase their taxes with little improvement in their 
local educational situation. 

A basic factor opposing reorganization centers 
about the failure of the public to sense the need 
for change. A failure to recognize the difference be- 
tween administrative districts and school attend- 
ance districts is a source of much misunderstanding. 
Failure to recognize that public education is a crea- 
ture of the state and not of the district causes 
misunderstandings and suspicions. The district is, 
of course, but an agent of the state, controlled and 
operated largely by local communities and their 
school boards. 

Too much of the opposition centers about com- 
parisons between small schools and large schools, 
as if reorganization automatically involved the 
operation of large schools only. Little note is taken 
of the fact that large districts do not necessarily in- 
volve large schools—that large districts find it wise 
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under certain conditions to continue or to provide 
small schools in given areas for certain purposes. It 
takes a long time for the concept of large adminis- 
trative districts as distinguished from districts for 
attendance purposes to be understood. 

It is evident from the above that much of the 
opposition to reorganization is based upon con- 
siderations other than those most directly con- 
cerned with the child. They center about taxes or 
the possibility of higher taxes, the custodian-ship 
of funds, the release of authority and of position, 
the protection of friends, protection to business, 
and concern for local projects and activities. 

Opposition centering honestly or nominally 
about the welfare of the child emphasizes fear of 
transportation, too-long hours away from home, 
too-large classes, town influences, etc. The opposi- 
tion may be countered successfully by citation of 
facts and spreading information, an extended pro- 
gram of public relations and education.’ 

In spite of these and similar difficulties, many 
states have gone ahead in district reorganization, 
due largely to long-term programs of evaluation 
and public relations. Our state of Illinois, for exam- 
ple, has experienced a great program of school dis- 
trict reorganization whereby, to date, the number 
of districts has been reduced from about 12,000 to 
4,000—and the process continues! When people 
see that they can secure better education for the 
young through reorganization, they elect to have 
reorganization. 

1 The above observations are supported by the study of the Na- 
tional Commission on School District Reorganization. This study 
the reorgeaisation of school districts arise from topographic and 
climatic conditions, travel difficulties because of poor roads, and 
the resistance of the people to the idea of establishing a school 
and placing the control of education beyond the limits of the 
immediate local neighborhood.” 

Your School District, published by the Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
Howard Dawson, Floyd Reeves, co-chairmen; Julian E. Butter- 


worth, Leslie L. Chisholm, F. H. Guild, Francis S. Chase, Shirley 
. A. Starrak, and Irving F. Pearson, members. 1948. 


DANGER POINTS 
(Continued from page 330) 


urban district find a coldness of attitude on the part 
of urban people in sharp contrast to the warm 
friendly feelings they are used to on the part of 
their own neighborhood “‘folks.” 

Provincialism, on the other hand, raises its ugly 
head as a danger point when people in small dis- 
tricts, particularly in one-room school districts, 
simply join two or three together to get “enough 
children,”’ with the result that there is no improve- 
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ment except in the number of children per teacher. 
The resulting reorganization may stand as a block 
to more adequate reorganization for years to come. 

Reorganization “forced” by a majority vote of 
a particular group, forcing a minority to accept, can 
be called a danger point if it leaves an irreparable 
conflict in the community. Neighborhoods can be 
split by unwise drawing of boundary lines, disre- 
garding the existence of neighborhoods. The wise 
procedure, in most cases, is to consider the wishes 
and desires of people in reorganization; the main- 
tenance of open-country or village-centered ele- 
mentary attendance units in natural neighborhoods 
is an effective way to make the best use of the group 
solidarity of the natural group in the development 
of a modern school system. 

Danger points in school district reorganization, 
if recognized in time, can help guide citizen's com- 
mittees, school board members, administrators and 
others to build effective community schools. Re- 
organized districts, if they are to be of and for the 
people, must be organized on natural group— 
neighborhood and community—lines. The basic 
objectives of education in a democracy must guide 
the process in reorganization; the end product is 
the responsible citizen in a democracy, seeking to 
advance the best welfare of people everywhere. 


Tenure in Reorganization 


In some states, when a new district is formed, 
teachers lose tenure rights in the established dis- 
trict. Other states provide for existing tenure rights 
in the new district organization. The Journal of the 
New York State School Boards Association, De- 
cember, 1950, page 23, reports the answer of 
counsel Charles A. Brind, Jr., in a discussion; 


Question: A teacher after having served her pro- 
bationary period successfully was given a tenure ap- 
pointment by a board of education in a union free school 
district. Since the tenure appointment this union free 
school district became a part of a centralized district 
with a new board of education elected from the central- 
ized district. The board of education of the old union 
free district is no longer in existence. Does this teacher 
hold the same tenure rights under the new centralized 
district as had been granteed her in the union free 
school district? 

The answer is “Yes.” When a district becomes part 
of another school district, whether it is a centralization 
or consolidation or annexation the new district takes 
over. That would include tenure obligations and what- 
ever tenure a teacher has secured in the old district is 
carried over. 





We Formed a Unit District 


By MRS. RAYMOND REED 


UR unit district began to function after we 
O realized, some six years ago, that we could 
no longer maintain efficient one-room schools with 
from two to eight pupils, nor high schools with 
less than fifty pupils. 

Transportation is always one of the big problems 
in any consolidation and was usually the most dis- 
cussed when our meetings relative to forming a 
unit district were being held. We had never had 
transportation before. School busses were pur- 
chased. Competent drivers were hired, and sched- 
ules were set up. Transportation will always pre- 
sent its problems, but they are being worked out 
very satisfactorily in our district. We no longer 
worty about the older boys and girls being too 
rough and tough with the younger children. We 
have learned that they can be a definite help, just 
as big brothers and sisters are in a home. 

We had tried to carry on a music program in our 
rural school. Much of the music teacher’s time was 
taken in driving from one rural school to another. 
It is a definite advantage for any special education 
to have the children grouped together. One child’s 
abilities sometimes spur another on to do good 
work. 

Many times our own children have been alone in 
their class in our rural school. We feel that they 
definitely gain from being in larger classes, as long 
as the classes are not overcrowded. 

Many times classes become too large where con- 
solidations are formed. Several of our grades have 
been divided in order that classes will not be so 
great that the teacher can not give individual help 
when needed. 

With the available funds more evenly distrib- 
uted, the teachers can be paid more adequate sal- 
aries. That attracts better teachers. 

In our one-room rural schools our teachers had 
their own janitor work to do. Now they are relieved 
of the heavier part of that work and can devote 
more time to their job of teaching. 

Formerly the boys had very little chance to par- 
ticipate in basketball because we had to play the 
game out of doors. Now in all but one of the grade 
schools in our district there is a gymnasium where 
the boys can play. The boys from that one school 


* Mrs. Raymond Reed, Towanda, Illinois, is 
a patron of the McLean County Unit District 
No. 5, Normal, Illinois. 


are transported to another school in the district for 
practice and for their games; we are hoping that 
this school can soon have its own gymnasium. 

Classrooms for vocational training have been 
provided. We now have special teachers for that 
work. It used to be impossible for one teacher to 
give both boys and girls much vocational training, 
and carry on with all her other classroom work 
as well. 

We had tried to have some sort of hot lunch pro- 
gram in many of our rural schools. Some of the 
lunches were very satisfactory, but the teacher usu- 
ally had the responsibility of planning and serving 
them. We now have a hot-lunch program with a 
full-time cook in charge, and the children have 
good lunches at a nominal cost. 

In thinking over the changes I have observed 
since we formed a unit district, I seem to have pre- 
sented them all on the affirmative side. I can not 
honestly list any one thing that seems a disadvan- 
tage unless it would be that we may have lost a lit- 
tle of the sociability and fellowship one almost 
always finds in smaller groups of people. Our 
larger community clubs and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation groups do not afford the same opportuni- 
ties for getting to know people well. But do we 
not need to widen our horizons? 

Where we had many individuals as school board 
members we now have a seven-man board respon- 
sible for the welfare of our school children from 
kindergarten through senior high school. Much 
credit is due our school board and our district su- 

rintendent of schools for the impartial and wise 
handling of the many problems brought about by 
the change. 


A study of attitudes toward reorganization of 
school districts is being conducted by Byron F. 
Evans, School of Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon, with the cooperation of the 
Oregon School Board Association. 
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cree has long recognized the impossibility 
of divorcing sales and service. The company 
which gives service makes sales. The representative 
who starts out to find and solve his customers’ 
roblems is far ahead of the one who is interested 
solely in the product to be sold. 

The salesman is most welcome on a repeat call 
who can listen as well as talk. 

A formula for “‘selling’’ a pre-conceived school 
reorganization proposal to an unsuspecting public, 
is not even good salesmanship. It certainly is not 
sound school administration, nor statesmanship. 

Consequently, the campaign for school reorgan- 
ization is considered, in this paper, as including the 
original planning. Deciding what districts are to 
be reorganized, how, and when, cannot be sepa- 
rated entirely from the process of securing ratifica- 
tion of the proposals. Not in America! 

The details of a school reorganization campaign 
will vary from state to state according to estab- 
lished custom, differences in problems, geographi- 
cal differences and many other factors. Only gen- 
eral principles will apply universally. 

For the same reason, it is difficult to differentiate 
between the state and local campaigns. In some 
states, the state campaign has been the only cam- 
paign; in all probability it will be the only cam- 
paign likely to succeed in the near future in sev- 
eral states. 

The degree of state control over school reorgani- 
zation will vary from that extreme of establishing 
local units by legislative fiat, as in West Virginia, 
to complete local autonomy as in Illinois, where 
any “compact and contiguous territory’’ may form 
new reorganized districts. For the purpose of this 
paper, it will be assumed that some state body will 
exercise general supervision over the development 

of reorganized schools but that final ratification will 
be in the hands of local people. No attempt will 
be made to differentiate state and local functions 
more completely. 

In passing, a bias of the author will be noted; 
even if the complete initiative for proposed 
changes in local districts remains with state authori- 
ties, local people should participate in the studies 
from the start. 


The Campaign for Reorganization 


By HARLAN BEEM 
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In many respects the campaign for school reor- 
ganization is the same whether on a local level or 
on a state level. For the purposes of this paper as 
many of the general comments as possible are in- 
cluded under the discussion of the local campaign. 

Two aspects of the campaign on the state level 
merit special mention. An effort to obtain laws fa- 
vorable to sound school reorganization is needed in 
virtually every state. Also, the state level is the 
proper level for the furnishing of many statistics, 
and the furnishing of highly specialized personnel 
to be used by various local units. The campaign on 
the state level easily divides itself into the cam- 
paign to obtain laws favorable to reorganization, 
and the campaign to bring about proper local ac- 
tion. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR FAVORABLE STATE LAWS 


Most people profess to be in favor of some sort 
of school reorganization. They differ generally on 
the amount of state control to be exercised, and 
the method of bringing about school reorganiza- 
tion. Although they do not realize it, they may also 
differ greatly on what is to be accomplished by 
school reorganization. 

An effort can be made to capitalize on the points 
of agreement or apparent agreement between vari- 
ous groups on the state level. There are more such 
points of agreement than are at first apparent. For 
example, tax paying groups, even those opposed 
to public schools, cite the need for school reorgani- 
zation when opposing increases in state support of 
inefficient schools. Sometimes many organized 
pressure groups can be persuaded to appoint repre- 
sentatives to serve on a study council. 

In any case, representatives of as many state or- 
ganizations as possible should be included in a 
study group designed to acquaint state leadership 
with the purposes of school reorganization. 

It is on this level of understanding purposes 
that many campaigns fall down. There is a ten- 








THE CAMPAIGN FOR REORGANIZATION 


dency to define school reorganization in terms of 
the reduction in the number of administrative 
units. Now every card player knows that there are 
more ways to combine cards to make poor hands 
than there are ways to combine cards to make good 
hands; there are also more ways to combine a group 
of small districts and promote inefficiency than 
there are to combine the same group of small dis- 
tricts into efficient units. Any program of reorgan- 
ization that starts out with the premise that a mere 
reduction in the number of administrative units 
constitutes progress, is destined for grief. 

After goals have been defined, it is well to iso- 
late the points of disagreement among the major 
state groups interested in public schools, and the 
points of agreement. After these have been iso- 
lated, some pattern of progress acceptable to all can 
be made. Even a minimum program which makes a 
definite beginning is preferable to stalemate. 

Legislative progress can be facilitated if outright 
endorsements of an agreed program can be ob- 
tained from many groups. This is one of the rea- 
sons behind the unusual success achieved in the 
State of Illinois. Prior school reorganization efforts 
had failed in the state, and those opposing had ob- 
jected to the method employed. New compromise 
methods were devised which were agreeable to a 
large number of state-wide agencies. Once these 
groups had endorsed the program, they were con- 
fronted with a dual responsibility: (a) that of sup- 
porting the program in the legislature and (b) at 
least nominal support later on the local level. 

An action committee to follow proposed legisla- 
tion through the enactment stages is advisable. 
Good faith requires that all be kept informed as to 
amendments to bills. There is always need for con- 
stant rechecking of the exact wording of statutory 
material. 


OTHER STATE LEVEL ACTIVITIES 


Once enabling legislation has been achieved, 
with the endorsement of several groups, those 
groups are committed to proving that the way they 
sponsored will work. They are also committed to 
proving that the objections raised by them to a 
sounder procedure are not fatal to a successful pro- 
gram. They are thus committed to continuing ac- 
tivity. 

Assuming that the actual establishment of the 
local district is a function of local communities, 
what are the needs on the state level in the cam- 


paign proper? 
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Among services which can be economically fur- 
nished at the state level are: (1) statistics and 
state-wide comparisons, (2) research workers in- 
cluding educational experts, tax experts, road ex- 
perts, and sociologists, (3) state-wide publicity 
and (4) people skilled in presenting facts and in 
conducting discussions. 

The first three areas of service above will be 
available to all communities only if furnished on a 
state-wide basis. Skill in group processes so essen- 
tial to the solution of problems by open discus- 
sion is also lacking in many communities. Help for 
local leaders in this field has been notably lacking 
in most school reorganization campaigns. 

The various state groups which have helped 
sponsor the program in its legislative phase are 
ready vehicles for publicity releases and statistical 
facts regarding school reorganization. The trade 
organs of such organizations as associations of com- 
merce, state universities, organized labor, organ- 
ized farmers, patriotic organizations, school boards, 
educators, and others, welcome factual material 
regarding school conditions. Many principles 
which are applicable to the campaign on the state 
level, are discussed below. 


THE LocAL CAMPAIGN 


1. Educate the local leaders first. Under some 
plans of reorganization, the local committee will 
be established by law. This committee then is the 
original study group. In other areas, a school board 
may constitute the original nucleus for providing 
the impetus for school reorganization. In still other 
communities it may be necessary for the one or 
two persons with vision to choose a group of lead- 
ers and initiate the program. 

2. The best plan is for a lay study group. Even 
though a small group is charged by law with the 
responsibility of making decisions and planning 
the program for school reorganization, it may be 
wise for them to choose a lay advisory committee. 

3. Take time in choosing the lay study com- 
mittee. The study group should be representative 
of all segments of the community, be open-mind- 
ed, interested, willing, able to devote some time 
to the study, sincere, honest, respected in the com- 
munity, and courageous enough to back their own 
findings. 

The effectiveness of a study committee fre- 
quently depends upon its representatives. It is 
desirable that each individual in the community 
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feel that his own interest is represented in com- 
mittee discussions. 

A good study committee member will think as 
some pressure group thinks, but will not be sub- 
servient to them. Beware of including the paid 
representative of an association; he is paid to rep- 
resent the group and not to do his own thinking, 
nor to be impartial. This is, of course, not always 
true; the criterion is the independent leadership 
an individual can exercise. The committee certain- 
ly should include non-parents as well as parents, 
taxpayers and those not ordinarily associated with 
public schools. 

4. Give to the committee the power to study 
any phase of the school situation it may choose. 
It is a mistake to have any sacred areas which can- 
not be explored by the curious. Many educators 
fail here by insisting on segregating fields where 
f£0fessional competence is dominant. This is fool- 
ish; no school man should hesitate to debate with 
anybody in the areas in which he is supremely com- 
petent. 

The sound solutions will prove themselves. It 
is mot necessary to present to the committee im- 
mediately the only wise solution as it may appear 
to any group of experts. Let the committee study 
with all honesty any possible solutions to school 
problems which may occur to them, or may be sug- 
gested to them. The sound solutions will bear in- 
vestigation—unsound ones will not. The open- 
minded approach builds confidence. 

5. Schedule discussions and reports from the 
committee with interested organizations long in 
advance. The Home Bureau, P.T.A., service clubs, 
and many other societies, make up their programs 
a year in advance. These people are on the lookout 
for discussion topics and good speakers. The time 
to schedule a presentation to them is at the time 
when no one knows what the answers will be. Al- 
most anyone is willing to accept a report from a 
committee which is making an honest, open study 
and cannot state now what their findings will be 
a year from now. Many of these groups will want 
to know about the proposals at campaign time; 
but will not have space left on their programs. 

6. If possible, include on the original planning 
group, all local media of public information. That 
is, newspapers and radio commentators should not 
be kept in the dark. As a general rule, they will 
respect the desire of any study group to avoid pre- 
mature publicity, and they will respect it more if 
no effort is made to hide the facts from them. 
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If there are rival papers or radio stations which 
cannot all be included on the committee, before 
conflicts arise, then, establish a policy of alter- 
nating release times for published information, 
and a policy of informing all publishers, so that no 
one group has a decided advantage. 

7. Provide the study group with enough tech- 
nical research assistance to arm them with any 
facts they may desire. This may mean some lost 
motion inasmuch as such committees sometimes 
want to investigate areas which well-trained school 
men know are not fruitful areas to investigate. 
Nevertheless, we are asking people to make an 
honest study. We cannot deny them the right to 
determine for themselves areas of study. 

8. At an early date, schedule some outside ex- 
perts and consultants to be made available to the 
study committee. The committee will want to de- 
termine what outside experts it needs when it 
needs them. However, busy people must be sched- 
uled early in order to hold their valuable time for 
the committee. Others should be contacted as soon 
as it is clear to the committee which ones they 
want. 

9. When tentative conclusions appear near, 
hold public hearings throughout the area involved. 
It lends greatly to public confidence if hearings 
are held to seek information. However, school re- 
organization is such a complex subject, that there 
is no point in opening hearings until the study 
group has reached some maturity. As soon as it is 
far enough along to be able to cope with the some- 
times bizarre suggestions which arise at a public 
meeting, public hearings are in order. These hear- 
ings should be confined to allowing people to 
make suggestions and to drawing out from people 
the full import of their suggestions without com- 
mitting the committee to any course of action. 

10. Advertise the hearings, clearly stating that 
suggestions and comments will be welcomed. 
Many vigorous opponents of school reorganiza- 
tion, if allowed to talk long enough, will eventu- 
ally talk themselves into a favorable position. One 
place where many campaigns go astray is in fail- 
ure to allow opponents or skeptics enough room 
to change their minds, or enough rope to hang 
themselves if they are merely obstructionists. 

11. Return for repeat hearings in adverse areas. 
As hearings progress, study members will de- 
velop skill in the discussion technique and later 
in the campaign these skills will pay off as individ- 
ual members are able to conduct meetings by them- 
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selves thus duplicating the areas served during the 
heat of a campaign. 

The return of the hearing group several times 
in the areas where there is skepticism, or initial 
adverse reaction, tends to allay suspicion and to 
build confidence that the committee is honestly 
attempting to reach satisfactory solutions. A great 
portion of the opposition to school reorganization 
is opposition which expects eventually to be over- 
come but wants to delay the reform as long as pos- 
sible. These people will eventually come around 
to the viewpoint that something has to happen and 
they might as well join. 

12. Invite critics to present their own solutions. 
Avoid, if possible, taking issue with extremists. 
Take even ridiculous solutions at their face value 
and weigh the “pros and cons.” Reasonable people 
resent having suggestions shrugged off. Critics 
are placed in a different position when they are 
invited to present alternative solutions. Anyone 
can criticize; but it is rather difficult to prepare a 
solution which will not be subject to criticism. One 
of the best devices for silencing obstructionists is 
to welcome their criticism and ask them to present 
their own ideas for a satisfactory solution for school 
problems. Then they must either admit that they 
are taking a wholly negative viewpoint, or enter 
into the discussion. 

13. Publish tentative proposals and invite sug- 
gestions. At the conclusion of the preliminary 
hearing, the committee will probably be ready to 
publish some tentative proposals. These printed or 
mimeographed reports can point out the commit- 
tee’s thinking and at the same time solicit addi- 
tional criticism. If further hearings are to be held, 
it is well to release the dates and places with the 
report. 

14. Resume study to consider tentative propos- 
als. For a period after the publication of the tenta- 
tive proposals, it is probably just as well to let pub- 
lic opinion take form, and to confine the activities 
of the committee to the research and study which 
will have accumulated during the time hearings 
were held. The hearings will have changed the 
ideas of many of the study group members; the 
resumption of study will aid them in clarifying 
their own thinking. 

15. After the tentative proposals have been 
published, a short schedule of hearings on the 
tentative proposals are generally advisable. Here 
again oral suggestions and written suggestions and 
criticisms should be invited. This return for an- 
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other hearing: after arrival at tentative proposals 
breeds confidence and sometimes will bring forth 
fruitful alternative proposals. 

16. Resume study group action in the light uf 
(a) the tentative proposals, (b) hearings and re- 
actions subsequent to the publication. 

17. Begin to enlarge the group. As the study 
group now begins to move toward the adoption 
of final proposals, enlarge the group by inviting 
others who are suitable to help in the active cam- 
paigning. These people will have become evident 
to the group during the hearing sessions. 

18. Form action committees. Prepare from the 
enlarged group, and others they may suggest, a 
speakers list, a publicity committee, facts and fig- 
ures committee, and other committees. It is well 
to have the committee list chosen and some pre- 
liminary work done for them before final action is 
taken on the proposal to be made to the electorate. 

19. Begin preparing materials for publicity as 
Opinion crystallizes. Do not wait until the final 
proposition has been decided. Many reasons for 
supporting school reorganization will apply to sev- 
eral of the last propositions under consideration. 
Begin to give speakers background information 
which they will need. Begin to arrange a schedule 
for speakers and a schedule for publicity releases. 
It is not easy to use a good speakers’ list or a good 
set of publicity releases on short notice. Prepara- 
tion should be made well in advance. 

20. Have a regular schedule of short releases to 
the newspapers and the radio. These releases are 
better if put in brief form and announced from 
time to time. As a general rule, when a complete 
document of a long study group is released all at 
once, it will obtain only so many inches of space 
in the newspapers. That will be all of the space 
available on that particular day. Perhaps a day 
later, when some politician looses a blast against 
the findings of the study group, his remarks may 
receive as much space although the study findings 
represent many hours of study and his remarks 
three minutes of contemplation. This situation 
should be anticipated and if possible, releases pre- 

ed from time to time prior to the submission 
of the completed report. 

21. Reach the final proposition to be submitted 
to the electorate by consensus if possible. If the 
committee has been well chosen and has done a 
good job of studying the various alternatives at 
their disposal, they will generally be able to ac- 
complish almost unanimous decisions. 
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22. Send copies of the final proposals to such 
outside experts and consultants as have been used 
and as many others as is practicable. Obtain criti- 
cism from outside students as far as possible and 
submit them to the committee. In addition to ob- 
taining last minute suggestions, valuable publicity 
material can be obtained from the reactions of 
prominent experts to the proposals. 

23. Announce the final proposal to be recom- 
mended in a publicity release stating the reasons 
for the recommendations. If possible, this should 
be in printed form with illustrations and signed by 
all of the members of the committee. If the com- 
mittee has been weil chosen, their names signed to 
the document will carry weight with many people 
who are in doubt. 

24. Start the action committees. Include speak- 
ers and workers to contact every known organiza- 
tion in the community and as many voters as pos- 
sible. It might include block workers, telephone 
users, speakers; committees on radio skits, an- 
nouncements, publications, brochures, etc. 

25. Invite endorsements by as many organiza- 
tions within the community as possible. Every or- 
ganization should be contacted. In most communi- 
ties there will be from 60 to 90 established com- 
munity action groups. Many of these will be in a 
position to endorse or oppose reform programs. 
Many of them will have had active representatives 
on the study group and will very soon be in a posi- 
tion to take a stand on the proposals. Among them 
are fraternal groups, civic organizations, luncheon 
clubs, labor groups, farm organizations, business 
associations, neighborhood clubs, school groups, 
church groups, racial groups, etc. 

26. If possible, release some portions of the 
findings in pamphlet form with wide use of car- 
toon technique. Many people will not read a wordy 
document, but will read a short brochure contain- 
ing pictures and much white space. 

27. Have a political action committee. There is 
a vast difference between convincing people, and 
getting votes in the ballot box, as every politician 
knows. There are some in every community who, 
for many years, have made a hobby or even a career 
of getting votes in the ballot box. These people 
have seen popular candidates lose through apathy 
of supporters, overconfidence, or last minute at- 
tacks by vested interests. They are experts at un- 
derstanding how these matters work. In general, 
professional politicians will have nothing to do 
with either a school fight or a church fight; it is an 








axiom of politics that these two areas are poison to 
the man who wants to stay in politics. However, 
there is always one man, and generally several men, 
who are politically wise and who put the welfare 
of the community first. 

Such people are willing, if approached early 
enough, to support a school reorganization pro- 
gram if it is soundly conceived, and can be of im- 
mense help to the committee during the final por- 
tion of the campaign. 

28. Have a plan for dealing with vested inter- 
ests. Almost every reform is blocked or opposed 
most vigorously by vested interests. Schools have 
more vested interests than most public services. 

Vested interest groups are divided into two 
classes: (1) those who are sincere and generally 
unconscious of their bias, and (2) those who think 
entirely of their own welfare. The first group, if 
approached before their opinions have become 
crystallized, can be convinced. Wishful thinking 
and insecurity frequently characterize them. They 
are the “‘yes, but... ’’ people. 

They can be appealed to by including them in 
planning groups at an early stage, consulting them, 
seeking their advice. Their special interests should 
be met straight on by beating them to the objection. 
For example, such an approach as this: “Now I 
know that if you were not public spirited you 
would be against this proposal because it runs con- 
trary to your personal interests; however, your com- 
munity interest is such that you will look impar- 
tially at the evidence. Will you please help us 
think this matter through?”’ The vast majority of 
honest people, if approached in this manner, will 
eventually act in terms of community welfare 
rather than personal welfare. 

The second group of vested interests are people 
who always act in the light of their own ends. 
There is no method of appealing to such people. 
However, they are in the community, in every 
community, and will play an active part in any 
community affair which touches them. They will 
be the source of attacks, innuendoes, and rumor 
at the last minute before an election. The best 
method of handling such people is to recognize in 
advance that they do exist. They are known. They 
react to all situations in the same way. There is 
one group of people who have been managing them 
for years—the ordinary politicians of the com- 
munity. The political action committee will know 
what, if anything, can be done with the small self- 
(Continued on page 343) 
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Procedures for 


Accomplishing 


Reorganization 


By DOYNE M. SMITH 


NUMBER of methods have been used to 

overcome the limitations of the small dis- 
trict. In general, these methods have been de- 
signed to increase the size of a particular school 
rather than to establish a unified state system of 
schools. These practices, such as consolidation and 
creation of high school districts, provide an op- 
portunity for a few more pupils to attend high 
school who would otherwise be denied such op- 
portunity, but they contribute nothing to the elim- 
ination of a small district other than on a local 
scale. 

The method of reorganization provides for the 
utilization of both local and state agencies in plan- 
ning and executing the reorganization program. In 
most cases the local agency is a county or regional 
committee whose duty is to study and make plans 
for reorganization within the county or region. 
The state agency is usually a committee whose du- 
ties are to give assistance and guidance to the local 
committees and to execute plans submitted by 
them, that is, to execute such plans as fit into a 
state-wide reorganization program. Final approval 
of proposed plans in the states which have adopted 
this method of reorganization, in general, is by 
majority vote of the electors residing within the 
area affected by such plans. 

Nine states have adopted such a state-wide re- 
organization program; California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming." 

The best methods and procedures for accom- 
plishing reorganization are judged by a jury of 
experts in educational administration to be the 
following: 

* This manuscript is based on “An Analysis and Evaluation of 
the Legislation and Constitutional Changes Pertaining to the Re- 
organization of School Units in the Forty-Eight States, 
1938-1947,” doctoral thesis, 1949, University of lorado. 

4Indirect legislation may be as important in bringing about 
Teorganization as direct legislation. Twenty-four states have adopted 
foundation or equalization programs which are designed to en- 
courage larger districts; eight states provide aid from state funds 
or the construction of new buildings in such districts; every state 
that has enacted legislation whereby two or more districts may 
unite has provided financial assistance for the transportation of 

pils; thirty-three states have enacted teacher salary laws or 
ve made appropriations to be used in payment of teachers’ salaries, 


and a few states, particularly Louisiana, provide specific funds for 
mstructional supplies and other costs of the educational program. 


* Doyne M. Smith is Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


I. Provisions for Reorganization at the state level. 


A. There should be a state committee (or commission) on 
school district reorganization. 

B. The state committee should be composed of lay mem- 
bers with the services of professional educators made avail- 
able for their use. 

Se of the _ a should be to provide 
guidance for the agencies planning the reorganization program 
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D. The state committee should have authority to approve 
or reject proposed plans submitted from local areas. 

E. The state committee should serve until the reorganiza- 
tion program is completed. 

F. The state committee should be selected by the state 
board of education or by the chief state school officer with 
the approval of the state board of education. In states which 
do not have a state board of education the selection should 
be made by the governor from a list of candidates submitted 
by the chief state school officer. 

G. Appropriations should be made for all surveys, com- 
mittee work, and other preliminary expenses in planning and 
securing the adoption of the program. 

Il. Provisions for Reorganization at the Local (including 
county) Level 


A. There should be a county or regional committee on 
school district reorganization. 

B. The county or regional committee should be composed 
of lay members with the services of professional educators 
made available for their use. 

C. The county or township committee should serve until 
a satisfactory plan of reorganization has been submitted to 
the state committee. 

D. The duties of the county or regional committee, in gen- 
eral, should be to propose plans for the reorganization of 
school districts within their respective areas, with due regard 
for convenience, taxable wealth, economy, equalization of 
taxation, desires and needs of local communities, transporta- 
tion, disposition of assets and liabilities, and other matters. 

E. The county or regional committee should be selected by 
a convention of school board presidents in each area or a 
convention of school board members in the area. 


Ill. Public Participation 

A. Proposed plans for reoreanization should be subjected 
to public hearings by the residents of the area affected, and 
to modification in the light of community thinking. 

B. There should be a method of appeal and a designated 
official or official board to whom the appeal can be made in 
case of dissatisfaction or grievance after the public hearing. 


IV. Instructions Pertaining to Technical Points in Creating 
the Reorganized Unit 


Elections: 
A. Responsibility for calling the election should be defi- 


nitely placed upon some one official. 
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B. The time should be set within which the election must 
be called. 

C. The exact manner of giving notice of the election should 
be specified. 

D. There should be definite statements concerning the 
time and manner of holding the election. 

E. The law should be definite as to the manner of deter- 
mining results. 

When Petitions are Required: 

A. There should be a statement as to who is entitled to 
sign the petition. 

B. There should be a stipulation as to the number of 
qualified signers required to sign the petition in order to 
make it valid. 

C. The official body with whom the petition is to be filed 
should be designated. 

D. A definite time limit should be set for taking action 
upon the petition. 


V. Problems Arising in Reorganization Programs 


1. Disposition of school property, funds and other assets 
of the constituent districts and disposition of bonded indebt- 
edness and other liabilities. 

A. All property in the districts dissolved should become the 
property of the new district. 

B. All debts and obligations, including bonded indebted- 
ness, should become the debts and obligations of the new dis- 
trict. 

2. Division of assets and liabilities where districts are 
divided. 

A. Indebtedness should be divided in the same ratio as the 
assessed valuation of taxable property is divided. 

B. Where there is a sale of school property the proceeds 
of the sale should be divided in the same ratio as the assessed 
valuation of taxable property is divided. 

3. New districts involving contiguous territory lying in 
different counties. 

A. There should be enabling legislation permitting coun- 
ty or area committees to consider the problem involved and 
to work out a satisfactory solution. 

4. Status of existing districts in relation to the creation of 
new districts. 

A. All existing districts should be subject to division if 
such division makes for better application of the principles 
of reorganization. 

B. All the area within a county or area should be subject 
to study with no exemptions to special districts if they tend 
to nullify the operation of the general statutes relating to dis- 
trict reorganiation. 

C. New districts should be organized in conformity with 
community boundary rather than political boundary. 


VI. The Educational Program 


A. There should be an educational program planned so 
that all children will have an opportunity to attend school 
from the first through the twelfth grade, without undue hard- 
ship such as excessive travel distance, in schools which pro- 
vide such curricular offerings and services as the state depart- 
ment of education may require or approve. 

B. The number and kind of attendance units, elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school, should be decided 
by the board of education of the district. 

C. All schools should be in session a minimum of nine 
months per year. 

D. There should be permissive legislation enabling boards 
of education to extend the academic program to include grades 
13 and 14 when there is a need for such extension. 

E. There should be enabling legislation permitting boards 
of education to establish area vocational schools when it can 
be shown that a need for such schools exists. 


VII. Creating the Reorganized District 


A. The new district should be created by submitting re- 
organization plans at a special election or in a general public 
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meeting for the approval or rejection by a majority of the 
electors voting in the territory affected; vote to be “at large,” 
that is, approval or rejection of the plan by a vote in all dis. 
tricts within the proposed new district. 


VIII. Administration of the Reorganized Unit 


A. The affairs of the new district should be administered 
by a board of education elected by the qualified electors of the 
new district, immediately following the creation of the district, 

B. There should be a plan of electing board so 
that less than a majority of the board will be elected each 
year or at each election. 

C. The same administrative unit should operate both ele. 
mentary and high schools when both types of school are lo- 
cated in the same district. 


1X. Financial Aid From State Funds 


A. There should be aid for the academic program—text- 
books, instructional materials and library. 

B. There should be aid in the payment of teachers’ salaries, 

C. There should be aid in the construction of needed build- 
ings. 

D. There should be aid in purchasing needed equipment. 

E. There should be aid for pupil transportation. 

F. Provision should be made for the payment of tuition 
and board and room for children of high school age, living 
in isolated districts where it is not feasible to operate a high 
school, and when, because of topographical or other reasons, 
it is impracticable to transport them to the nearest high school. 


X. Classification of Districts 


A. All districts should be put on the same legal basis as 
to privileges, powers, and duties of electors and of school 
boards. 


XI. Meeting Future Needs 


A. When shifts in population, the development of high- 
ways and changes in community structure make it desirable to 
effect adjustments in boundary lines, some permanent body 
or official should be given the authority to make such adjust- 
ments when requested to do so by one or more school boards 
of affected districts. 


XII. Requirements That Must Be Met by New Districts 


A. A district should, except under exceptional circumstances 
such as sparsity of population or rugged topography, com- 
prise more than one attendance unit. 


XIII. Indirect Legislation Designed to Encourage Reorgani- 
zation 


A. There should be a plan of apportioning state funds de- 
signed to encourage reorganization. ae 

B. Provision should be made for the disorganization of 
districts in which a school is not operated. 





“Schools March On!” presents a vivid story of public 
school consolidation in Woodford County, Illinois. The 
March of Time film was released through its distributors, 
Twentieth Century Fox, in November, 1950. For information, 
see your local theater manager. 





“Campaign” is a 40-page booklet with suggestions for 
planning and promoting a campaign for school revenues. 
Written by Otis A. of Detroit, it may be had at $1.00 
from the National School Service Institute, Shop 307, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 





“Suggestions for Research in School District Reorganizs- 
tion,” planned as a part of this issue, are omitted for lack of 
space and will appear in a later issue. 
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School District Reorganization 
An Annotated Bibliography of Recent Publications 


By JOHN E. BREWTON and JAMES W. TYLER* 


HE increasing number of publications on 

school district reorganization reflects not only 
a growing interest in improving school district 
organization, but also an equally growing program 
of action that is effecting fundamental changes in 
school district organization in the majority of the 
states of the Nation. In order to include informa- 
tion on these action programs, general and descrip- 
tive materials have been included in the bibliog- 
raphy in addition to research materials. Since bib- 
liographies of earlier materials are available, and 
since postwar publications are of most value in 
planning for reorganization of school districts, 
only recent publications are included. 


Bosley, Howard E., and Hall, Earl R. Some Proposed Goals 
for School Reorganization in Illinois. Carbondale, Illinois: 
Southern Illinois University, College of Education, School 
Reorganization Series, Bulletin No. 3, 1947. 30 pp. 


Conceptual bases of realistic school reorganization are 
suggested, types of school-district organization are de- 
scribed and their respective advantages and disadvan- 
tages are given. 


Brewton, John E., and Staff. Public Education in Idaho. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1946. 517 pp. 


Chapter IV of this comprehensive survey report deals 
with school district organization and administration in 
Idaho. A design for school district reorganization in 
Idaho is proposed and a procedure for securing improved 
district organization is described. 


Butterworth, Julian E. “Essentials of the Intermediate Dis- 
trict." Nation’s Schools, 41:24-26, May, 1948. 


An exposition of the intermediate unit is presented, 
listing four essentials for effectiveness. The history and 
development of the intermediate unit in the state of New 
York is traced to the enactment of further permissive 
legislation by the State Legislature in 1948. Those in- 
terested in developing or improving intermediate unit 
organizations will find the discussion of procedures fol- 
lowed in New York helpful. 


Butterworth, Julian E. “The Study of the Intermediate School 
District in New York.” Journal of Educational Research, 
41:88-96, October 1947. 


The question of what constitutes the most advantage- 
ous school district has been before school administrators 
for a long time. Following a three-year cooperative study 
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* John E. Brewton is Professor of Education 
and Director of the Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, and James W. Tyler is Gradu- 
ate Assistant, Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. Both are members 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


in New York State, an intermediate unit was proposed 
to extend educational facilities beyond those that the 
average central or other type of local school district can 
provide effectively and economically. Mr. Butterworth 
discusses the study, describes the intermediate unit pro- 
posed, and indicates some of the advantages of this type 
unit of organization. 


Carpenter, C. C. “Characteristics of a Satisfactory Administra- 
tive Unit.” American School Board Journal, 117:27-28, De- 
cember, 1948. 


Four measures of the characteristics of a satisfactory 
administrative unit are proposed and a check list devel- 
oped to ascertain whether or not an administrative unit 
meets the criteria set up in each area. The four areas in 
which criteria are developed for measuring an adminis- 
trative unit are: (1) criteria related to the necessary 
size of the school district; (2) criteria related to ecologi- 
cal relationships of the school district; (3) criteria related 
to the ability of the school district to finance an adequate 
program; and (4) criteria related to educational serv- 
ices provided. 


Chase, Francis S. The Forty-Eight State School Systems. Chi- 
cago: American Council of State Governments, 1949. 245 pp. 


This is the first study of education to be conducted by 
an agency representing all of the states, and as such has 
a peculiar significance and value. Chapter IV is devoted 
to district reorganization of schools. Topics discussed 
are: desirable characteristics of school administrative 
units, number and size of school districts, relationship 
between number and size of school districts and the num- 
ber and size of schools, local school boards, superintend- 
ents of schools, and provisions for reorganization. 


Codding, Donald W. “The Modern ‘Rotten Borough’ Sys- 
tem.” School Executive, 69: 43-44, December, 1949. 


Four factors which have retarded school district re- 
organization in Ohio are enumerated and the program 
of the County Superintendent’s Association for achieving 
better district organization is discussed. 


Cooper, Shirley. “Organization and Administration of Local 
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School Systems.” Chapter I, “District Organization,” Review 
of Educational Research, 19:283-290, October, 1949. 
Research over a three-year period is reviewed under 
the following headings: National Commission on School 
District Reorganization, Factors Influencing Reorganiza- 
tion, Types of Administrative Units, The Intermediate 
District, Finance Related to School District Reorganiza- 
tion, Reorganizational Procedures and Progress in Re- 
organization. 
Cooper, Shirley. “Why Reorganize School Districts?” School 
Executive, 70:19-22, December, 1950. 


Mr. Cooper reviews trends toward reorganization of 
school districts, discusses the inadequacies of small dis- 
tricts, and summarizes the advantages of reorganization 
into larger administrative units. 


Dawson, Howard A. “Financing Rural Education.” School 
Executive, 68:41-44, March, 1949. 


The relationships between finance and district organi- 
zation are stressed. Examples of how state aid can dis- 
courage as well as encourage reorganization are pre- 
sented. 


Dawson, Howard A.; Reeves, Floyd; et al. Your School Dis- 
trict. The Report of The National Commission on School 
District Reorganization. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1948. 286 pp. 


Prepared by a special Commission of the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Rural Education Project of the University 
of Chicago, this report is both authoritative and defini- 
tive. The report presents: (1) a general survey of the 
present (1948) situation of school districts in the vari- 
ous states, (2) a classification of the types of school 
districts found in the several states, (3) an identification 
of the factors related to the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, (4) an application of principles and conclusions 
established by published research in the field, (5) a study 
of the development and experience in the reorganization 
of school districts in seven selected states—Arkansas, II- 
linois, Iowa, Kansas, New York, Washington, and West 
Virginia, and (6) a proposal of action that seemed to the 
Commission most likely to result in timely and effective 
school district reorganization. 


Gaumnitz, Walter H., and Blose, David T. The One-Teacher 
School—Its Midcentury Status. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 318, 1950. 30 pp. 


Detailed statistics showing the trends and the numeri- 
cal status of the one-teacher schools in the Nation as a 
whole and in each state are presented. Far-reaching 
changes in the organization of rural education in the Na- 
tion are revealed. Particularly valuable is the discussion 
of new emphases in rural school reorganization. The pres- 
ent emphasis of local district reorganization, it is pointed 
out, is not upon the legal abandonment of half-dozen or 
more one-teacher school districts, but upon larger ad- 
ministrative units, usually involving more than one at- 
tendance area, and so planned as to provide economically 
essential aids to the instruction and development of 
children. 


Koos, Leonard V. “The Junior College and District Organi- 
zation.” School Review. 54:389-400, September, 1946. 

The practice of erecting separate junior-college dis- 
tricts not coterminus in boundary with districts main- 
taining both elementary and high-school education is con- 
demned and a fundamental approach to district organi- 
zation advocated. Mr. Koos maintains that satisfactory 
articulation and optimally effective patterns of school 
organization can only be attained in a district set up under 
a single board of education responsible for all school 
levels from nursery school through junior-college years, 
with boundaries for all school levels coterminus. 


Lambert, A. C. “Some Experiences Gained under School Con- 
solidation in Utah.” American School Board Journal, 117: 
25-28, 56, August, 1948. 


A rather critical review of Utah’s thirty years’ experi- 
ence in reorganization is presented. It is pointed out that 
reorganization alone is insufficient to assure an adequate 
educational program and some of the concomitant needs 
are enumerated. Chief among the needs is for high qual- 
ity administrative leadership. Evidence is cited of waste- 
fulness due to the failure to reorganize attendance areas 
after the consolidation of administrative districts. 


McIntyre, Kenneth E. “State School District Reorganization 
Programs.” American School Board Journal, 120:21-23, 
March, 1950; 120:25-27, April, 1950; 120:31-32, May, 1950. 


Because school district structure in his state, South Da- 
kota, is in need of modification the writer undertook a 
study of redistricting in the 48 states. This series of arti- 
cles is a brief report on the findings of that study. The 
first article is devoted exclusively to brief reports of re- 
cent reorganization activity in the 48 states. The second 
article is devoted to an analysis of the approaches taken 
by the various states to the problem of redistricting. The 
concluding article is concerned with some of the prob- 
lems encountered in redistricting and with the features 
of a good law governing reorganization. 


Massanari, Karl Louis. ‘Public Opinion as Related to the 
Problem of School District Reorganization in Selected Areas 
in Illinois.” Journal of Experimental Education, 17:389-458, 


June, 1949. 


School district reorganization in Illinois is reviewed 
and a technique for predicting the outcome of school 
elections on redistricting issues is developed as well as 
a means of determining the attitude of the voting popu- 
lation toward redistricting in general. 


Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research. Improving 
Education in Minnesota by Reorganizing Local School Sys- 
tems. State Governmental Research Bulletin No. 25. St. Paul: 
The Institute, 1949. 27 pp. 


Presents evidence of the wastefulness of maintaining 
school districts of inadequate size, shows that more than 
64 per cent of the rural schools in Minnesota enrolled 
fewer than twenty pupils, and maintains that the services 
of three thousand teachers in the state are not being 
utilized to the best advantage because of inadequate 
school district organization. 


Moffit, J. C. “Thirty Years of County Consolidation of 
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Schools.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 32: 
241-244, April, 1946. 

The year 1945 completed thirty years of county consoli- 
dation in Utah. The significant effects of consolidation 
are enumerated. The author concludes that nothing in 
Utah’s educational history has been so effective in pro- 
ducing educational benefits as has the elimination of 
the several hundred small school districts and the estab- 
lishment of county or city units for educational control 
and direction. 


Monroe, Walter S., ed. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
“§chool-District Organization,” pp. 1083-1089. New York: 
Macmillan. 1950. 

The topics discussed are: types of districts and units 
of organization, origin of school-district reorganization, 
criteria and planning, the community as an administra- 
tive unit, the county unit of school administration, legal 
aspects of consolidation, procedures in school-district re- 
organization, school finance and consolidation, results 
of school reorganization, and needed research. Bibliogra- 
phy includes 23 references. 


National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-fourth 
Yearbook, American Education in the Postwar Period, Part 
Il, Structural Reorganization. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 324 pp. 

Structural Reorganization explains the deficiencies of 
existing plans of organization of schools and school sys- 
tems, defines the proper position of organized education 
in society and in the structure of American government, 
and suggests modifications of present system of educa- 
tion which would promote improvement in the services 
of the schools. While the entire volume contains per- 
tinent discussions related to district reorganization, 
Chapter IV deals specifically and helpfully with prob- 
lems of structural organization of state school systems. 
This chapter written by Crawford Greene and A. R. 
Meadows has a section on local units of school organi- 
zation which discusses the prevailing district system, 
problems arising from present organization, trends in 
reorganization of basic units, factors tending to retard 
or to stimulate the organization of more satisfactory 
units, responsibilities for the organization of more sat- 
isfactory units, and characteristics of a satisfactory plan 
of organization of local adminstrative units. 


Reusser, Walter C. “Steps in Redistricting.” Nation’s Schools, 
41:50-51, May, 1948. 

Mr. Reusser describes the steps followed in redistrict- 
ing in Wyoming. The procedure is in accordance with 
the school district reorganization law passed by the 
Wyoming Legislature in 1947. Discussion is centered on 
features of the law, criteria set up by the state commit- 
tee, and application of the criteria. 


Sumption, M. R. “State Leadership Can Encourage District 
Reorganization.” Nation’s Schools, 46:52-53, August, 1950. 

The contributions of the University of Illinois and 
Illinois State teachers colleges to the school district re- 
organization program in Illinois are evaluated. Illustra- 
tions of how leadership was furnished by these institu- 
tions are given. 
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Sumption, M. R., and Beem, Harlan D. A Guide to School 
Reorganization in Illinois. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Educational Research Circular No. 59, 1947. 52 pp. 


Prepared for use by school administrators and laymen, 
this bulletin attempts to clarify the problem of district 
organization of schools to show what other states are 
doing in reorganization, to present what educational re- 
search has to contribute to the solution of the problem, 
and finally to set up a list of criteria as guideposts to 
effective reorganization. 

Wheeler, Hubert. “The Missouri Program of School Dis- 


trict Reorganization.” American School Board Journal, 117: 
53, September, 1948. = 


Describes two Missouri state laws designed to reduce 
the number of school districts in Missouri. 


Wochner, R. E. “School District Reorganization Activity in 
the United States.” American School Board Journal, 117:25- 
26, September, 1948. 

An overview of school district reorganization activity 
in the United States reveals that a majority of the states 
are reorganizing local school administrative units in 
some degree. The reorganized districts tend to adhere 
to natural sociological communities, and these districts 
usually have responsibility for both elementary and sec- 
ondary education. The approximate number of admin- 
istrative districts decreased from 117,000 in the 1939-40 
school year to 94,000 in the 1947-48 term. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR REORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 338) 
ish minority. Frequently it is best to ignore them. 

The key to purely selfish people lies in their 
selfishness. They are always that way. They have 
many other fields where they are protecting a 
vested interest. This is where they are vulnerable. 
Sometimes there is one person in a community in 
a position to say firmly, ““This is one place where 
community interest comes first, leave it alone.” 

There are three courses of action, then, with 
selfish groups: ignore them, silence them, or let 
them hang themselves by a display of their real 
motives. 

29. Give as many people a job as possible. De- 
mocracy fails more through indifference than 
through deliberate opposition. More good causes 
are lost through public apathy than through any 
other single cause. Also, people committed to do- 
ing a job are not easily led astray by last minute 
propaganda calculated to play on their own inner 
doubts. There is use for car drivers on election 
day, block captains, telephone workers, people to 
address envelopes, baby sitters, and cartoonists. 
The more people who have a job to do, the more 
people who have an active interest in the proposal! 








The Terminology of 


the Dictionary of Education,’ sponsored by 
Phi Delta Kappa. In many instances they have 
been reprinted, with only a few minor adaptations. 


administrative unit: that geographic unit comprising all the 
area under a single system of school administration; gen- 
erally constitutes a local taxing or fiscal unit for school 
purposes; usually controlled by a board of education of 
which the superintendent of schools is the executive officer. 
Dist. f. attendance area. 

administrative unit, basic: fundamentally, an administrative 
unit which may often exercise complete administrative 
functions, except those reserved by the state, or which, in 
other instances, may be dependent on an intermediate unit 
for the performance of certain administrative functions. 

administrative unit, intermediate: a type of administrative 
unit which is smaller than the state and which exercises 
some functions for smaller administrative units, for exam- 
ple, the county in most states and the supervisory district 
or union in New England and New York. 

administrative unit, local school: the geographical area whose 
public school facilities are part of a common system, the 
whole being controlled by a single board of education. 
(This has slight variations, as in Illinois and California, 
where separate boards of education govern elementary and 
secondary education within the same geographical areas.) 

attendance area: (1) an administrative unit or subdivision of 
it consisting of the territory from which children legally 
— attend a given school building or school center; (2) 
a division of a city for pupil-personnel work on a geo- 
graphical and school-population basis; thus, a city may 
have several attendance areas. 

board, elementary-school: a group of men and women se- 
lected to represent the community in the conduct of local 
elementary schools. 

board of iano, county: a corporate body provided by 
Statute to supervise or administer the program of educa- 
tion within specified territorial limits of counties, parts of 
counties, or groups of counties; in some states is responsi- 
ble for all local administrative functions, in others has 
specified functions only. 

board of education, dependent: a board of education that 
has its budget or determination of the amount of tax to 
levied for educational purposes subject to revision or veto 
by another government authority such as the city council, 
mayor, budget director, board of finance, or county board 
of review. 

board of education, district: a corporate body legally consti- 
tuted and authorized, usually chosen by popular election 
from the district at large, to direct the program of educa- 
tion within the specified territorial limits of the school 
district. 

board of education, independent: a board of education that 
has the power to decide on budget items or the amount of 
money to be raised for educational purposes, its decision 
not being subject to modification or veto by a governmen- 
tal official or reviewing body. 

board of education, state: a group of persons appointed or 
elected as officials to sit in council to perform certain func- 
tions in connection with the management or direction of 
public education in a state. 

centralization: the practice of unifying administration and 


1Carter V. Good, Editor, Dictionary of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 495 p. 
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supervision under fewer organizations, particularly as ap- 
plied to educational units. 

consolidated school: an enlarged school formed by uniting 
small schools, usually three or more one- or two-teacher 
schools, for the purpose of providing better school facili. 
ties and increased educational opportunities. 

consolidation, county-unit: a merger of all the school districts 
within a county so that the boundaries of the consolidated 
district coincide with those of the county. (Cities lying 
within a county unit are usually organized as independent 
school districts.) 

consolidation, township-unit: a merger of school districts so 
that the boundaries of the resulting district coincide with 
those of a political township. 

district, attendance: (1) syn. attendance area (1); (2) that 
section or part of a school district served by one attendance 
supervisor and his corps of fieldworkers. 

district, city school: a geographical area, generally coter- 
minous with a legally established municipality, of which 
the population is relatively high in number and density 
and which has been designated as a local school unit by 
state authority, which also establishes its powers and duties. 

district. consolidated: a school district formed by the aboli- 
tion of two or more districts and the combining of their ter- 
ritory into a single district. 

district, county school: a unit of school administration in 
which school affairs of the county as a whole (sometimes 
with specified exceptions) are controlled by a county board 
of education. 

district, dissolution of: the breaking up of a consolidation 
through legal process, with a return of each district that 
formed the original consolidation to the independent status 
that existed before the consolidation took place; also, the 
reversion of a school district to unorganized territory (as, 
for example, in Maine and Wisconsin). 

district, elementary: a school district in which no provision is 
made for public-school work beyond the elementary grades. 

district, enumeration: (1) any area in which a count of popu- 
lation (total, school, or any other designated portion) is 
made; (2) (U.S. Census) the smallest area for which the 
United States Census Bureau supplies tabulations of the 
population as to sex, color, nativity, age distribution, and 
size of family; each political unit, whether incorporat 
place, township, or election district, consists of one or 
more enumeration districts, each organized to contain 1,500 
to 2,000 people. Dist. f. census tract. 

district, exempted village: (1) a school district or village that 
has autonomy or freedom from county control and super- 
vision in matters pertaining to the schools; (2) a village 
school district that is exempt from taxes imposed for spe- 
cial purposes such as maintaining a county high school. 
(Almost any type of school district may be exempted from 
certain legal provisions applying to the nonexempted dis- 
tricts.) : 

district, rural school: (1) a rural area designated according 
to state law as a local school administrative unit; (2) 4 
body corporate and politic in an open-country area 
with such help as it may receive from the state or county, 
provides and maintains its own school or schools f 
the immediate control of its own board of trustees or di- 
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rectors, generally three in number. (Sometimes erroneously 
applied we to open-country schools.) 

pi oy school: (1) the territory that is under the supervision 
of a given school board regardless of the number of school 
buildings; (2) that territory within which children may 
attend a given school building or center. 

district, special school: (1) am agency of the state, usually 
organized under legislative authority, charged with par- 
ticular and limited educational duties authorized law; 
(2) a school district incorporated by a special act of legis- 
lature. 

district, union school: a type of local school unit formed by 
the uniting of two or more contiguous school districts for 
the purpose of providing elementary or secondary education, 
or ‘ 

district meeting: an assembly of the resident legal voters of 
the school district, called to elect officers and to transact 
business or to decide educational matters of local impor- 


tance. 

district school: (1) historically, a school in a district that is 
small enough to enable children to walk to school; 2) an 
elementary one- or two-teacher school maintained the 
rural school district and usually cared for by a locally elected 
representative body, y three in number and known 
as the district school trustees os district school board (more 
generally spoken of as a rural school). 

district system: a form of educational organization in which 
the school district is the local unit of administration, largely 
independent except for such supervision as is given by the 
county superintendent of schools or county board of edu- 
cation, if such a body exists, acting under general laws of 
the state. (Under the district system, local organization and 
— are at a maximum and central control at a mini- 


um.) 
high re township: a high school that serves and is sup- 
a Oo of a township, Ly ak townshi = 

ing u to designate a governmental subdivision o 
county. (The board that governs the township high school 
is often independent of the board that governs the ele- 
mentary school or schools of the area.) 

high school, union: a high school jointly supported and ad- 
ministered by two or more school districts, which, however, 
maintain separate elementary schools. Syn. . central high 
school ; community high school. 

high- school district: a district organized and administered to 
provide education on the secondary level only. (The boun- 
daries of a single elementary- or common-school district 
may be coterminous with those of a high-school district, 
but more often two or more elementary- or common-school 
districts are in whole or in part included within the terri- 
tory covered by a high-school district.) 

high-school district, superimposed: a high-school district or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of supporting and administer- 
ing a secondary school; said to be superimposed use 
it is composed of the territory of several elementary-school 
districts but is controlled by a separate board of education 
and usually supported by a te tax rate for local 
revenue; found in some of the Middle Western and Western 
States, notably Illinois and California. 

principal: the administrative head and professional leader of 
a school division or unit, such as a high school, junior high 
school, or elementary school; a highly specialized, full- 
time administrative officer in large public school systems, 
but usually carrying a teaching load in small ones; in pub- 
lic education, usually subordinate to a superintendent of 
schools. See headmaster; contr. w. principal, supervising. 

principal, district: an administrative or supervisory officer 
who is responsible in specified matters for the conduct of all 
the schools or the schools of a certain type, within a geo- 
graphical division of the township, county, city, or other 
such unit. Syn. district superintendent. 

principal, supervising: (1) in some states, the executive head 
of all but the largest school systems: syn. superintendent 
of schools; (2) a school principal who devotes all his time 
to administration and supervision, as contrasted with one 
having teaching duties; (3) a person who takes charge 


of the more important details of administration and super 
vision of a group of city schools, usually assisted by a 
a in «oad Contr. w. principal. 
superintendency, paris. county superintendency in Louisi- 
I Saarhnli: is called 
paris 


county com- 
missioner in Michigan, paris apoteiraivat | in Louisiana, 
and division superintendent in Virginia. 
<a rural-school: a person pe per by a board 
of education to ini a single rural school or group 
of rural schools. 
superintendent of public instruction: the most common des- 
ignation for the chief school official and executive head of 
the state public schools ; nat en, Soteny yeaa 
vote; in other states, appointed by the or by the 
state board of education; has a wide poe Sig jm - a 
duties in the different states, as p rescribed by the constitu- 
tion and statutes, or defined by the state board of educa. 
tion. In some states the title is commissioner of education 


or director of education. 
a of schools: AG. the chief executive and ad- 


with the direction of schools in a 

ioeda school ee an ee city, town, 
or township or in a county or see superintendent of 
of schools, county; superin- 
ion of the chief 


schools, city; superintendent 
tendent of schools, state; (2) the des 
state school official and executive head of the central edu- 
cational authority of the states of Georgia and yg 
used also to d the corresponding official in 
District of Col 

superintendent of on ntti city: (1) the chief and 
executive officer of a city school system, bene ected 
by the local board of education and to it, with 
few of his powers defined by state statute; (2) the advisory 
and executive officer responsible a, the more directly in- 
structional and supervisory —— of schools in cities that 
have a dual or multiple type of administrative organization. 

town system: a or — of school administration in which 
the school 
aged by a central body elected by the 

known as the town school committee. 

the power of the school committee is 
state law.) 

town unit: a school district, established and maintained as an 
attendance or administrative unit or both, that embraces 
the site on which a town is located and sometimes certain 
adjoining areas. 

township system: a type or form of school administration in 
which the township becomes the unit of administration; a 
single board of trustees or officers manages the school or 
schools of the township, subject in turn to the oversight 
of the county and state educational authorities. 


) 
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